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EARLY  DAYS  RECALLED. 


The  house  in  which  my  parents,  Sir  Alexander 
and  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  lived  when  I  was  a  small 
child — No.  8,  Queen  Square,  Westminster  (now 
Queen  Anne  Square) — was  then  divided  from 
the  adjoining  square  by  iron  railings.  These 
were  attached  to  a  projection  of  our  house, 
where  still  stands  a  statue  of  "  good  Queen 
Anne  "  in  a  niche.  This  is  deeply  impressed 
on  my  memory,  because  I  had  been  told  that 
the  Queen  came  to  life,  and  descended  off  her 
pedestal  to  walk  three  times  round  the  square, 
in  her  royal  robes  and  crown,  on  the  anniversary 
of  her  death. 

The  universal  interest  aroused  by  the  debates 
on  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  I  distinctly  remember, 
though  I  was  only  four  years  old.  Every  one 
talked  of  them,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high, 
that  the  discussions  were  fast  and  furious  ;  more 
so  perhaps  in  our  house  than  elsewhere,  because 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Bayley  was  then  staying  with  us,  and 
writing  those  admirable  leading  articles  in  the 
Times  on  that  subject  which  first  brought  him 
into  notice.  My  parents  met  him  at  dinner  at 
Thackeray's,  and  they  became  fast  friends. 
Behind  the  dining-room  in  Queen  Square,  a 
smaller  room  was  the  sanctum  of  Bayley  ;  and 
he  was  regarded,  I  dare  say,  with  awe  by  those 
who,  not  knowing  the  man,  had  vaguely  heard 
of  his  connection  with  the  mighty  newspaper. 
But,  good  Heavens  !  he  did  not  awe  me !  He 
was  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  men,  the 
most  genial  and  witty  companion.  A  con- 
firmed misanthrope  would  have  laughed  like  a 
madman  had  he  dined  in  Queen  Square  when 
Bayley,  Mowbray  Morris,  Tom  Taylor  and  my 
father  met  together  in  a  chaffing  humour. 
"  Dear  little  Bayley,"  as  every  one  called  him, 
was  my  playfellow  and  slave,  and  bitter  tears 
did  I  shed  when  he  sailed  for  the  Mauritius  in 
1849,  having  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to 
the  Governor. 

In  1846  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
Austin  were  in  Paris,  and  frequent  letters  came 
from  Mrs.  Austin,  whose  great  admiration  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  shared  by  my  mother. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Austins  and  of  my  parents,  said  one  afternoon 
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to  my  mother,  "  What  a  pity,  Lucie,  you  are 
not  a  man  ! — I  would  make  you  member  for 
Calne ;  not  a  Protectionist  could  stand  against 
you." 

My  mother  went  to  hear  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
speech  on  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  announcing 
his  retirement,  and  giving  Richard  Cobden  all 
the  credit  for  the  measures  introduced.  She 
used  to  say  that  the  reception  of  the  great 
statesman  by  the  crowd,  when  he  left  West- 
minster Hall  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  friend, 
made  a  lump  come  into  her  throat.  A  lane  was 
made  for  him,  and  every  man  took  off  his  hat 
in  perfect  silence. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  watching 
my  mother  dress  for  a  party  at  Charles  Dickens's 
in  that  same  year,  and  being  awoke  after  mid- 
night by  violent  ringing  at  the  door-bell.  This 
was  a  policeman  who  had  found  my  father  hold- 
ing on  to  the  railings,  and  too  ill  to  move.  My 
mother  was  acting  in  a  charade,  and  my  father, 
feeling  unwell,  ever  forgetful  of  self  and  only 
living  to  see  others  happy,  had  left  the  room 
unseen  to  come  home.  Our  cousin  and  doctor, 
Edward  Rigby,  was  at  once  sent  for,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  bad  case  of  cholera.  My  mother 
soon  afterwards  returned,  very  uneasy  ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  strange  she  looked  next 
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morning  in  a  dressing-gown,  even  paler  than 
usual,  with  her  magnificent  hair  still  coiled  round 
and  round  her  head,  and  a  jewel  stuck  in  here 
and  there. 

Lord  Lansdowne  lent  my  parents  his  beautiful 
villa  at  Richmond,  where  my  father  soon  re- 
covered his  health  ;  but  for  months  my  mother 
did  not  get  over  her  fright.  At  Richmond  I 
sometimes  drank  tea  with  the  Miss  Berrys  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  Long  afterwards,  I 
asked  my  grandmother  Gordon  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  her  friends  the  Miss  Berrys,  with 
whom  she  had  been  intimate  from  1811  until 
1852,  when  the  younger  sister  died  in  January, 
and  the  elder  in  November,  in  her  ninetieth 
year.  She  told  me  some  of  her  reminiscences 
of  their  fireside. 

"Mary  Berry  was  extremely  handsome  and 
clever,  with  a  clear  head  ;  and  as  her  mother 
died  when  she  was  young,  and  her  father  was  a 
weak,  undecided  man,  she  at  once  became  head 
of  the  house.  Agnes,  the  younger  sister,  was 
very  pretty,  much  more  feminine,  and  not  so 
clever.  Some  wit  of  that  time  (1812)  used  to 
call  Mr.  Berry,  '  Gooseberry,'  Mary,  '  Elder- 
berry,' and  Agnes,  '  Blackberry.'  In  the  autumn 
of  181 1  I  met  them  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
we    lived    most    sociably   and    pleasantly   with 
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Lord  Charlemont  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tighe  (he  was  a  remarkably  wise 
man,  called  by  some  '  the  sepulchre  of  know- 
ledge,' as  he  seldom  spoke),  Lord  Ward,  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  the  Chaloners,  Chinnerys, 
and  Viotti,  a  great  violinist.  We  often  had 
picnics  on  the  rocks  about  Tunbridge  Wells, 
when  Viotti  accompanied  Miss  Chinnery,  who 
sang  beautifully.  There  was  also  Georgina 
Fitzroy,  daughter  of  Lady  Anne  Smith  (nie 
Wellesley),  who  sang  Spanish  songs  very  prettily, 
sent  to  her  from  Spain  by  her  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  About  1789  the  Berrys  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy,  crossing  the  Alps  in  por- 
tantines,  and  wherever  they  went  were  received 
into  the  best  society,  and  were  much  admired. 

"  The  attachment  of  Horace  Walpole  for  his 
'  favourite  Berrys,'  is  a  matter  of  history  ;  and 
had  Mary  Berry  been  less  honourable  and 
upright  she  might  have  been  Lady  Orford.  He 
offered  her  his  hand  and  a  handsome  jointure, 
promising  '  that  he  would  soon  die.'  All  his 
property  being  entailed,  he  could  only  leave 
Little  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  two  sisters.  His 
'  dear  wives,'  as  he  called  them,  persuaded  him 
to  write  his  reminiscences  of  the  courts  of 
George  and  his  son.  After  Lord  Orford's  death, 
m  I797)  Mr-  Berry  and  his  daughters  published 
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an  edition  of  his  works.  Mary  Berry,  in  later 
years,  published  his  letters  to  herself  and  her 
sister,  '  England  and  France,  a  Comparative 
View  of  the  Social  Condition  of  Both  Countries,' 
'  Life  of  Lady  Russell,'  '  Life  of  the  Marquise 
de  Deffand,'  a  comedy,  and  a  vindication  of 
Macaulay's  '  Character  of  H.  Walpole.' 

"Macaulay  I  saw  often  at  their  house.  He 
astonished  and  interested  all  who  heard  him, 
but  he  was  not  a  man  made  for  a  salon.  In 
former  days,  when  poor  Sydney  Smith  was  their 
constant  visitor,  fun,  gaiety,  and  roars  of  laughter 
followed  his  steps.  Macaulay  was  a  Niagara, 
stupendous  in  power,  overwhelming  everybody. 

"  One  of  the  great  charms  of  Miss  Berry  was 
her  sympathy  with,  and  her  constancy  to,  her 
friends.  She  used  to  say,  '  I  put  the  mark  in 
the  book ; '  and  no  one  moved  it,  until,  after  any 
lapse  of  time,  one  returned  to  do  so  one's-self. 
Another  pleasant  trait  was  the  ease  with  which 
she  was  amused.  I  have  seen  her  laugh  a  gorge 
deployce  at  mere  nonsense.  Both  sisters  had  the 
greatest  appreciation  of  agreeable  people,  and 
possessed  the  happy  knack  of  making  every  one 
feel  they  were  liked,  and  wished  for,  and  listened 
to.  The  loss  of  the  Berry  salon  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been  open 
for  over  half  a  century.     Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
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say — '  dear  Lady  Char,'  as  all  her  friends  called 
her — was  rarely  absent  from  their  fireside.  Her 
playful  imagination,  wit  (without  a  sting),  and 
boundless  good  humour  made  her  the  delight 
of  old  and  young.  She  was  like  a  ball  without 
any  angles,  and  meeting  her  was  like  going  into 
a  warm  room  on  a  cold  day — one  felt  happy  all 
over." 

Among  some  old  papers  I  have  found  a  faded 
green  slip,  dated  January,  1845, — one  of  the 
yearly  invitations  to  call  in  at  8,  Curzon  Street. 
This  one  was  written  by  the  Dowager  Lady 
Morley. 

"NOTICE. 

"  No.  8,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair. 
"  M.  and  A.  Berry 

are  happy  in  the  occasion  of  this  new  year  to 
offer  their  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  numerous 
body  of  distinguished  friends,  affectionate  in- 
timates, and  entertaining  companions,  by  whose 
aid  and  assistance  they  have  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  their  lives.  This  agreeable 
association  must  finally  close.  But  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  an  attempt  will  still  be  made  to 
combine  octogenarian  cheerfulness,  with  the 
valued  society  of  such  as  may  be  disposed  to 
allow  themselves  to  assist  the  Old  Firm,  and  to 
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procure  for  its  partners  all  they  can  now  hope 
in  the  company  they  must  ever  the  most  enjoy." 

My  grandmother,  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  sur- 
vived her  friends  the  Miss  Berrys  for  many 
years.  Her  charm  of  manner,  unfailing  gaiety 
and  kindliness,  and  bright  easy  conversation 
were,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  French  blood  in- 
herited from  her  father,  Sir  G.  Amyand.  In 
1772  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Velters  Cornewall,  heiress  of  Moccas  Court, 
and  assumed  her  name.  His  fifth  daughter, 
Caroline,  was  born  in  1789,  and  married  Mr 
William  Gordon  (afterwards  Sir  W.  Duff-Gordon) 
in  18 10. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  kind, 
shrewd,  genial  old  lady,  with  her  bright  face 
and  pleasant  smile,  whose  cheerfulness  resisted 
even  the  affliction  (doubly  great  to  her — a 
vivacious  and  clever  talker)  of  deafness.  How 
sound  was  her  judgment,  and  how  kindly  her 
counsel !  A  great  reader,  and  an  indefatigable 
letter-writer — one  of  those  letter-writers  of  the 
last  century  before  the  days  of  the  penny  post 
and  of  telegrams, — when  too  infirm  to  leave 
her  room,  she  used  to  correspond  nearly  every 
day  with  her  intimate  friend,  Lady  William 
Russell,  who  was  also  confined  to  the  house. 
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My  grandmother  told  me  how  horrified  the 
good  people  of  Herefordshire  were  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Miss  Cornewalls  took  baths. 
"  Why,  my  dear,  I  suppose  you  have  to  take  off 
all  your  clothes — how  shocking  !  "  exclaimed 
one  proper  neighbour.  Mr.  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  of  Dounton  Castle,  Herefordshire,  an 
old  friend  of  the  family,  had  written  some  verses 
in  honour  of  Caroline's  elder  sisters.  She 
upbraided  him  with  neglecting  her,  and  he 
wrote  "  An  Apology,"  winding  up  by  saying 
that  some  more  youthful  bard — 

"  Perhaps  in  some  fantastic  strain, 
May  venture  to  define 
A  motley  mass  of  sense  and  wit 
For  every  time  and  purpose  fit, 
And  call  it  Caroline  !  " 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  died  in  1875,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  she 
was  one  of  those  rare  people  who  made  friends 
wherever  she  went,  and  kept  them  to  the  end 
of  a  long  life. 

The  first  journey  abroad  that  I  can  recollect 
was  in  August,  1847,  when  we  went  to  join 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  at  Rochefort,  in  the 
Ardennes.  Prince  Pierre  Buonaparte,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  grandmother's,  was  in  the 
same  hotel,  and,  when  introduced  to  my  mother, 
he  burst  forth  :  "  Mais,  madame,  vous  etes  des 
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notres,  vous  etes  une  Buonaparte  ; "  and,  taking 
her  hand,  he  led  her  before  a  looking-glass.  "  I 
am  considered  like  the  great  Emperor  ;  but  look 
at  your  face,  madame, — it  is  the  image  of  him." 
In  fact  Prince  Pierre  and  my  mother  might 
have  passed  for  brother  and  sister.  This  was 
curiously  ratified  in  later  days.  Lord  Lansdowne 
had  a  cast  of  the  face  of  Napoleon  I.  taken 
after  death,  and,  whenever  my  mother  went  to 
Bowood,  the  old  Marquis  covered  it  up,  saying 
the  likeness  between  a  living  woman  and  the 
cast  of  a  dead  face  was  too  painful. 

We  spent  some  days  at  Dinant-sur-Meuse, 
a  quaint  old-fashioned  town,  whence  we  drove 
in  a  country  cliar-a-bancs  to  the  grottoes  of  Han. 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  visit — it  seemed  as 
though  we  walked  miles  underground,  in  narrow 
winding  passages  which  led  into  vast  halls  with 
stalactites  hanging  like  great  chandeliers  from 
the  roof.  One  cave  was  immense,  the  torches 
held  by  our  guides  only  lit  up  the  small  angle 
where  we  stood,  and  one  man  ran  forward  and 
far  away  up  some  steep  winding  path  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  cavern,  shouting  as  he  ascended, 
till  his  voice  grew  quite  faint,  and  his  waving 
torch  was  almost  invisible.  Now  and  then  we 
went  along  the  banks  of  the  river  which  winds 
through  these  underground  grottoes,  and  then 
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we  got  into  a  boat  and  were  rowed  along  on 
the  dark  water  until  we  saw  a  faint  glimmer  of 
light  far  ahead,  and  at  last  came  out  into  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  heard  the  birds  singing. 
It  was  rather  gruesome  but  very  impressive,  and 
when  I  recounted  our  visit  to  the  caverns  of 
Han  to  my  small  friends  in  London,  they  would 
not  believe  me,  and  said  it  was  only  one  of  my 
fairy  tales,  but  a  dull  one  because  there  was  no 
queen  in  the  story. 

Another  of  my  mother's  friends,  Charles 
Dickens,  was  always  very  kind  to  me.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  terribly  shocked  at  my  resolute 
determination  not  to  learn  my  letters.  The 
truth  was  that  my  nurse  read  fairy  tales  aloud 
to  me,  and  it  was  not  till  she  married  and  left 
us  that  I  began  to  read,  at  six  years  old. 
Dickens  then  gave  me  what  he  called  "  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  books,"  the  "  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom,"  which  shared  my  affec- 
tions with  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  and  Andersen's 
"  Fairy  Tales." 

Thackeray  was  another  constant  visitor  at 
Queen  Square,  and  a  favourite  of  mine,  though 
he  played  me  a  trick  on  my  fifth  birthday  which 
remained  a  standing  joke  between  him  and  the 
"  young  revolutionist,"  as  he  afterwards  used  to 
call  me,  because  I  was   born    on  the    24th  of 
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February.  My  birthdays  were  always  cele- 
brated by  a  dinner,  when  I  was  allowed  to  dine 
late,  and  to  invite  the  guests.  Few  children 
could  boast  of  such  an  array  of  friends !  This 
dinner  included  Mrs.  Norton,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Tom  Taylor,  C.  J.  Bayley,  Richard  Doyle,  and 
Thackeray,  who  gave  me  an  oyster,  declaring  it 
was  like  cabinet  pudding.  But  I  turned  the 
tables  on  him,  for  I  liked  it  so  well  that  I 
insisted,  as  queen  of  the  day,  on  having  more. 
I  still  possess  a  sketch  he  made  for  the  frontis- 
piece of  "  Pendennis "  while  I  was  sitting  on 
his  knee.  He  often  dropped  in  to  dinner,  some- 
times announcing  himself  in  verse.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  his  missives  : — 

"  A  nice  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucie, 
I  pray  thee  have  ready  for  me  ; 
Have  it  smoking  and  tender  and  juicy, 
For  no  better  meat  can  there  be." 

My  sixth  birthday — in  the  eventful  year  1848, 
— passed  almost  unnoticed,  to  my  great  chagrin. 
My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Austin,  had  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  was  staying  with  us.  She  was  greatly 
alarmed  about  her  French  friends,  particularly 
the  Guizots,  and  every  hour  brought  worse  news. 
My  birthday  was  celebrated  by  barricades,  blood- 
shed, the  falling  of  a  throne,  and  the  flight  of  a 
king,  instead  of  by  a  dinner  with  Tom  Taylor  as 
toastmaster — an  office  he  filled   for  many  con- 
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secutive  years  to  every  one's  amusement  and 
delight.  Dear  Tom  !  the  kindest,  most  gener- 
ous, genial,  and  best  of  men  !  How  many  young 
artists,  authors,  and  actors  were  helped  by  his 
kindly  and  sensible  advice,  and  out  of  his  too- 
open  purse  !  No  one  ever  appealed  to  him  in 
vain,  and  no  one  ever  heard  a  harsh  or  an  un- 
kind word  from  the  mouth  of  Tom  Taylor. 

The  French  royal  family  arrived  in  England 
by  driblets,  but  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  ist  of  March  that  Lord  Lansdowne  sent  a 
messenger  to  our  house  to  say  that  M.  Guizot 
was  reported  to  have  landed  in  Jersey  with  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  two  sons.  On  his 
arrival  in  London  with  his  daughters  they  came 
to  Queen  Square,  and  he  often  told  me  what  a 
haven  of  rest  our  house  seemed.  After  the 
death  of  my  mother  in  1869,  M.  Guizot  wrote  in 
answer  to  my  usual  letter  for  the  Jour de  I' An  : — 

M.  Guizot  to  Mrs.  Ross. 

"  Val  Richer  par  Lisieux  (Calvados),  Jan.  13,   1870. 

"  Dear  Janet, 

"Jevous  remercie  de  votre  affectueux 
souvenir,  et  je  fais  des  voeux  pour  que  l'annee 
1870  ne  vous  soit  pas  aussi  triste  que  1869. 
Vous  ne  savez  peut-etre  pas  que  madame  votre 
mere  a  ete  la  premiere  maison  Anglaise  ou  j'ai 
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dine*  avec  mes  enfants,  deux  jours  apres  mon 
arrivee  a  Londres  apres  la  catastrophe  de  1848. 
C'etait  un  vrai  diner  de  famille.  Elle  etayt 
bien  belle  alors  et  tres  aimable.  Je  me 
suis  souvent  rappele  ce  diner  en  demandant 
de  ses  nouvelles  pendant  qu'elle  vivait  seule  et 
malade  dans  les  ruines  de  Thebes.  Jen'ai  point 
recu  la  photografie  dont  vous  me  parlez,  et 
j'espere  que  vous  voudriez  bien  reparer  cette 
faute  de  la  poste.  Pour  completer  mon  plaisir, 
vous  devriez  bien  me  procurer  aussi  une  bonne 
photografie  ou  gravure  de  votre  grandmere. 

"J'ai  eu  et  je  garde  beaucoup  d'aimitie  pour 
Madame  Austin.  J'aime  mes  amis  morts  comme 
s'ils  etaient  vivants. 

"  Mes  enfants  et  mes  petits  enfants  vous 
remercient  de  votre  bon  souvenir,  et  moi  je  suis 
bien  affectueusement, 

"  Tout  a.  vous, 

"  Guizot." 

I  remember  how  disappointed  I  was  when  a 
small  neatly  dressed  gentleman  with  rather  cold 
manners  came  into  the  room,  looking  very 
much  like  other  people.  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  from  my 
grandmother,  and  of  the  dangers  he  had  escaped, 
that    I    expected    to    see   a   magnificent     man, 
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covered  with  gold  embroidery,  and  splashed  with 
blood,  and  I  told  my  nurse  it  had  not  been  at 
all  worth  while  to  put  on  my  best  frock,  as  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  M.  Guizot. 

The  Revolution  in  France  gave  an  immediate 
impulse  to  the  Chartist  agitation  in  England, 
and  several  people  we  knew  left  London  early 
in  April,  owing  to  the  wild  rumours  which  were 
flying  about.  My  father's  invariable  answer  to 
all  alarmists  was,  "  The  Duke  (of  Wellington) 
will  see  to  everything  ;  "  while  my  mother  smiled, 
and  said,  "My  men  will  look  after  me."  She 
often  used  to  go  to  the  workshop  at  Bow,  of 
Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams,  an  intimate  friend  of 
my  great-uncle,  Philip  Taylor.  There  she  helped 
to  start  a  library,  and  sometimes  attended  meet- 
ings and  discussed  politics  with  the  men,  who 
adored  her  and  always  called  her  "  Our  Lady. " 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  April,  1848,  I 
recollect  standing  on  a  chair  in  the  dining-room 
between  my  mother  and  Tom  Taylor,  while  a 
large  party  of  stalwart  working-men  in  fustian 
jackets  sat  round  the  table  cheering  Tom 
Taylor's  speeches  and  toasts  to  the  echo.  When 
my  mother  at  last  made  a  speech,  winding  up 
by  calling  the  men  her  "  Gordon  Volunteers," 
such  a  "  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  "  resounded  that  the 
Hawes,  who  lived  opposite,  were  startled.     My 
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father  had  been  sworn  in  as  a  special  constable-, 
and  was  out  patrolling  the  streets  ;  he  only  re- 
turned after  midnight,  and  was  greeted  with 
real  affection  by  "  My  lady's  men." 

Mrs.  Austin  had  left  Queen  Square,  and  my 
mother,  writing  to  her  next  day,  says — 

"  I  never  wish  to  see  forty  better  gentlemen 
than  we  had  here  last  night.  As  all  was  quiet 
we  had  supper,  cold  beef,  bread  and  beer,  with 
songs,  sentiments,  and  toasts,  such  as  :  '  Success 
to  the  roof  we  are  under,'  '  Liberty,  brother- 
hood, and  order.'  Then  they  bivouacked  in  the 
different  houses  till  five  this  morning,  when  they 
started  home.  Among  the  party  was  a  stray 
policeman,  who  looked  rather  wonderstruck. 
Tom  Taylor  was  capital,  made  short  speeches, 
told  stories,  and  kept  all  in  high  good  humour  ; 
and  Alick  came  home  and  was  received  with 
great  glee  and  affection.  All  agreed  that  the 
fright,  to  us  at  least,  was  well  made  up  by  the 
kindly  and  pleasant  evening.  As  no  one  would 
take  a  penny,  we  shall  send  books  to  the  library, 
or  a  contribution  to  the  school,  all  our  neigh- 
bours being  quite  anxious  to  pay,  though  not 
willing  to  fraternize.  I  shall  send  cravats  as  a 
badge  to  the  '  Gordon  Volunteers.' 

"  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Eothen  *  about  Paris, 
*  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
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which  will  interest  you.  My  friends  of  yester- 
day unanimously  decided  that  Louis  Blanc 
would  'just  suit  the  "lazy  set."' 

"  We  had  one  row,  which,  however,  ceased  on 
the  appearance  of  our  stalwart  troop  ;  indeed, 
I  think  one  Birmingham  smith,  a  handsome 
fellow,  six  feet  high,  whose  vehement  disin- 
terestedness would  neither  allow  him  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep  in  the  house,  would  have  scattered 
them."  * 

The  only  visitor  I  cordially  disliked  was  Mr. 
Carlyle.  He  was  really  better  acquainted  with 
my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Austin,  than  with  my 
parents,  and  came  but  seldom.  One  afternoon 
my  mother  had  a  discussion  with  him  on  Ger- 
man literature;  K-r  extraordinary  eloquence 
and  fire  prevailing,  Carlyle  lost  his  temper,  and 
burst  forth  in  his  Scotch  tongue,  "  You're  just  a 
windbag,  Lucie,  you're  just  a  windbag."  I  had 
been  listening  with  all  my  ears,  and,  conceiving 
him  to  be  very  rude,  interrupted  him  by  saying, 
"  My  papa  always  says  men  should  be  civil  to 
women  ; "  for  which  pert  remark  I  got  a  scolding 
from  my  mother.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  was  not 
offended,  and,  turning  to  her,  observed,  "  Lucie, 
that  child  of  yours  has  an  eye  for  an  inference." 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  again  until  about 

*  See  "  Three  Generations  of  English  Women." 
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1858,  when  we  were  living  at  Esher,  and  I  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  London  with  my  cousins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve.  We  used  to  meet  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  Rotten  Row,  and  I  rather  dreaded 
having  to  ride  with  him.  One  day  his  felt 
wideawake  blew  off,  and  a  labouring  man  picked 
it  up  and  ran  after  us.  Mr.  Carlyle,  instead  of 
giving  him  sixpence  as  I  expected,  merely  said, 
"  Thank  ye,  my  man  ;  you  can  say  you've  picked 
up  the  hat  of  Thomas  Carlyle." 

My  father  and  mother  often  went  to  the  Sun- 
day morning  breakfasts  given  by  Mr.  Rogers,  at 
his  house  in  St.  James  Place,  and  he  always  asked 
that  his  "  baby-love,"  as  he  called  me,  should  be 
brought  later  for  dessert.  A  great  treat  it  was,  for 
the  old  poet  kept  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  side- 
board, which  I  ate  perched  on  a  chair  and  two  sofa 
cushions  by  his  side.  I  wish  I  could  recollect 
the  talk  that  charmed  me,  young  as  I  was, — so 
much,  that  the  highest  praise  I  could  think  of 
for  a  grand  twelfth-night  party  at  Baroness 
Lionel  de  Rothschild's  was,  "  It  is  almost  as  nice 
as  Mr.  Rogers'  breakfasts."  The  conversation 
one  morning  turned  on  fame,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
related  how  he  was  once  dining  at  Pope's 
Villa  at  Twickenham,  with  Byron  and  Moore, 
when  the  same  subject  was  discussed.  Singing 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  presently  a  boat 
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full  of  people  floated  past.  They  were  singing 
"  Love's  Young  Dream."  Byron  put  his  hand 
on  Moore's  shoulder,  saying,  "There,  that  is 
fame." 

The  old    poet  told  me  to  be  sure  to  get  up 
early,  like  a  good  little  girl,  to  see  the  sun  rise, 
and  to  look  at  the  sunset  before  I  went  to  bed, 
and    then    perhaps    some    day    I     might    write 
poetry.     "  Prose  you  will  certainly  write  well," 
he  added  ;  "  it's  in  your  blood," — an  expression 
which  puzzled  me  extremely.     Seeing  me  stare 
into  vacancy — a  trick  inherited  from  my  mother 
— Mr.  Rogers  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  asked 
me  what  I  was  thinking  about.     "  Which  is  the 
most   beautiful,    Mamma   or   Aunt    Carry?"    I 
answered.     "  Ah,  b" by-love,  that  would  puzzle 
older   heads    than    yours,"    said    he,    chuckling. 
Mrs.  Norton  was  always  "Aunt  Carry"  to  me, 
although  there  was  no  relationship.     She  was  a 
most   intimate   friend  of  my  parents,  and  her 
glorious    beauty  and    deep    rich   voice    had    an 
extraordinary  fascination  for  me,  even  as  a  baby. 
The  following  note,  referring  to  the  famous 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  was  written  soon  after 
the    birth  of  my   brother.     "  Toodie "  was    the 
name  my  mother  went  by  among  her  friends ; 
I  believe  it  was  her  fashion  of  pronouncing  her 
own  name,  Lucie,  in  her  baby-days. 
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Honble.  Mrs.  Norton  to  Lady  Duff 
Gordon. 

"  June,  1849. 


! 


"  Such  is  my  mournful  cry  !  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  as  ill  as  I  was,  after  that  hot  French 
play.  Lord  Melbourne  wants  to  know  if  you 
will  dine  with  him  on  Monday,  and  will  you 
come  to  tea  on  Sunday,  here,  if  you  dine  any- 
where near.  The  sudden  addition  of  Mr. 
Cunard  from  America,  and  four  of  Maria  Phipps' 
family  from  Ceylon,  has  surrounded  my  dinner- 
table  to  repletion ! 

"  If  I  can,  I  shall  come  to-morrow  to  see  if 
you  will  drive ;  but,  as  I  have  twice  intended  it, 
and  been   kept  in  all  day,  and   Mrs.  Childe  * 

*  Mrs.  Norton's  maid. 
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(that  Bride  of  Abydos !)  is  lying  ill  in  her 
sacred  garret,  do  not  stay  in  for  me.  In  a  few 
days  I  shall  bring  all  my  boys'  shirts ! 


"  Design  to  replace  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne 
on  the  wall  of  the  house  of  Sir  Alexander 
Duff  Gordon,  Bart. 

"  FLAXMAN." 
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My  mother's  gift  for  taming  animals  had 
been  used  on  a  small  mouse  which  lived  behind 
the  wainscot  in  the  drawing-room.  It  came 
out  regularly  every  evening  at  dusk  for  a 
biscuit,  which  it  nibbled  from  her  hand, 
scrambling  up  on  to  her  lap  before  the  fire. 
It  was  my  great  delight  to  watch  this,  and  one 
evening,  when  sitting  motionless  on  a  footstool 
to  watch  mousey,  I  saw  my  mother's  large  eyes 
suddenly  grow  bigger  still  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  My  dear  Eothen,  what,  are  you  back  ! "  She 
forgot  all  about  the  pet  mouse,  which  scurried 
back  to  its  hole  as  she  rose.  I  had  seen  nothing, 
but  my  mother  declared  that  Kinglake  had 
come  into  the  back  drawing-room,  which  was 
divided  by  an  archway  with  heavy  red  looped- 
up  curtains  from  the  room  we  were  in,  and  had 
walked  across.  The  faithful  black  boy,  Hassan, 
was  summoned,  and  declared  that  the  doorbell 
had  not  rung,  and  that  no  one  had  come  in. 
No  one  could  have  come  in,  he  added,  without 
his  knowledge,  as  he  was  laying  the  table  for 
dinner  downstairs  and  the  dining-room  door 
into  the  hall  was  open. 

My  mother  was  not  satisfied,  and  lit  the 
candles  for  us  to  go  into  the  next  room — where 
there  was  no  one.  The  hour  and  minute  were 
written  down,  and,  when  Kinglake  returned  from 
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the  East,  he  and  my  mother  compared  notes, 
but  there  was  no  adventure  to  account  for  his 
wraith  thus  unceremoniously  disturbing  the 
supper  of  the  poor  little  mouse.  "Ah,  Ebthen," 
we  often  said,  "  you  spoiled  such  a  good  ghost 
story  by  coming  back  with  your  full  complement 
of  arms  and  legs ! "  It  took  several  evenings 
of  patient  coaxing  to  persuade  my  mother's  wee 
pet  to  come  up  on  her  lap  again  for  his  biscuit. 

The  summer  of  1849  we  spent  at  Weybridge, 
where  the  Austins  had  rented  a  cottage,  or  rather 
two  cottages  with  communicating  doors,  from 
Sir  John  Easthope.  August  will  always  be  a 
"red-letter"  month  to  me,  for  my  grandmother's 
friend,  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  came  from 
Paris  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  adopted  me  as  his 
petite-nikce  from  that  time.     He  writes  to  me  : — 

"  Quand  je  suis  venu  a  Weybridge  pour  la 
premiere  fois  en  1849,  j'ai  ete  recu  par  une 
charmante  petite  fille,  qui  m'a  mene  sur  le 
champs  voir  les  jolies  fleurs  qu'elle  cultivait  de 
ses  mains  dans  un  petit  jardin.  'All  my  own' 
me  disait-elle  avec  fierte"  !  " 

I  well  remember  my  grandmother  saying  she 
now  realized  how  old  she  was,  as  her  grandchild 
quite  monopolized  dear  St.  Hilaire,  who  played 
at  ball  with  little  Janet  in  the  garden  instead 
of  talking  philosophy. 
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Another  visitor  at  Weybridge  who  impressed 
me  deeply  was  M.  de  Haxthausen.  Not  because 
he  was,  as  Mrs.  Austin  said,  "one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  men  I  ever  met 
with,  whose  knowledge  of  Russia  and  the  East 
is  unequalled  in  extent  and  depth,"  *  but 
because  he  told  me  wild  fairy  tales,  and  declared 
his  life  and  fortune  were  intimately  connected 
with  a  little  red  silk  bag  he  wore  suspended 
round  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain.  This  contained 
the  crown  of  the  Queen  of  the  Serpents,  and  he 
gave  me  a  thrilling  description  of  his  fight  in  a 
burning  Eastern  gully,  with  the  Serpent  Queen. 
"  She  called  her  subjects  to  aid  her,  with  shrill 
hissing,  and  the  earth  became  alive  with  snakes. 
But  I  killed,  and  I  killed,  and  then  I  ran  away 
with  my  treasure,  followed  by  a  mass  of  gliding, 
wriggling  creatures.  Whoever  possesses  this 
crown  becomes  ruler  of  all  the  serpents."  My 
mother,  with  considerable  difficulty,  persuaded 
M.  de  Haxthausen  to  show  his  treasure,  which 
was  enclosed  in  a  small  gold  box  inside  the  silk 
bag.  It  looked  like  a  miniature  crown  made  of 
dark  amber  ;  and  a  doctor  who  happened  to  be 
present  declared,  after  careful  examination,  that 
it  undoubtedly  was  a  bony  excrescence  from  a 

*  See    "Three   Generations   of   English   Women,"   vol.    i., 
P-  234. 
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reptile,  and  very  probably  off  the  head.  M.  de 
Haxthausen  was  evidently  uneasy  until  his 
queer  necklace  was  restored  to  him,  and  said 
the  serpent's  crown  had  not  been  taken  out  of 
its  box  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  end  of  1850  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
our  good  little  black  servant,  Hassan  el  Bakkeet. 
He  died  in  my  father's  arms  on  Christmas  Day, 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  cottage  at 
Weybridge  was  cold  and  damp,  and  I  always 
attributed  the  delicacy  of  my  mother's  health 
to  the  incessant  colds  she  caught  there. 

Poor  Hassan  left  a  great  void.  He  was  quite 
an  institution,  and  liked  by  all  our  friends. 
While  he  was  ill  thv;  doctor  ordered  leeches  to 
be  applied  to  his  chest,  and  my  mother  told  the 
maid  how  to  put  them  on.  Jane  answered, 
"  Oh  Lord,  my  lady,  I  could  not  touch  either 
of  'em  ! "  I  can  see  now  the  look  of  pitying 
scorn  with  which  my  mother  turned  from  the 
girl,  which  softened  into  deep  affection  as  she 
bent  over  Hassan,  and  with  her  white  hands 
placed  the  leeches  on  his  black  chest. 

While  staying  with  us  in  London  my  grand- 
mother took  me  to  see  "  the  Historian,"  as 
every  one  called  Mr.  Grote;  and  I  was  awestruck 
when  the  stately,  courteous  old  gentleman,  on 
being  told  "  Here  is  my  little  Janet,"  took  my 
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hand  in  both  his,  and,  bending  down,  said,  "  I 
am  indeed  delighted  at  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Austin's  granddaughter  and  Lucie's 
daughter."  Mrs.  Grote  (I  always  knew  her  as 
Grota)  was  not  nearly  so  alarming,  though  I  got 
into  dreadful  disgrace  one  day,  when  she  showed 
me  her  portrait  as  a  young  woman,  and  I  refused 
to  believe  that  it  had  ever  been  intended  for  her. 
Another  visit  I  have  always  remembered  was 
to  Mrs.  Opie.  She  wrote  the  following  note, 
which  my  grandmother  then  gave  me,  telling 
me  to  keep  it  as  a  memento. 

Mrs.  Opie  to  Mrs.  Austin. 

"My  dear  Friend, 

"As  mornings  are  the  best  time  of 
day  for  me  to  receive  visitors,  I  do  most 
earnestly  request  that  thou  and  dear  Fanny  M. 
and  thy  Janet  Gordon  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
eat  a  hot  luncheon  with  me  to-morrow,  the 
second  of  the  month,  or  the  next  day,  if  it  would 
suit  thee  better.  I  hope  thou  art  not  going 
'  further  afield '  as  yet,  though  I  am  sure  thou 
canst  not  be  spared  from  home  long. 

"  Believe  me  affectionately  thine, 
"  The  lame  and  lazy, 

"Amelia  Opie." 

"Castle  Meadow,  ioth  month,  1st,  1851. 
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"  Please  do  not  suppose  that  /  in  my  vanity 
call  Castle  Meadow  what  was,  and  is,  Castle 
Ditches.  Before  I  came  hither  'Castle  Meadow,' 
in  large  letters,  was  painted  on  a  board  and 
hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  this  lane — and  there 
it  is  now.  But  '  what's  in  a  name '  ?  Louis 
Napoleon  would  say  '  A  great  deal.'  " 

I  called  Mrs.  Opie  "  Rainbow  Grandmother," 
and  invented  fairy  tales  about  her  in  which  sun- 
light and  rainbows  played  a  great  part.  Years 
afterwards,  whenever  I  remembered  the  charm- 
ing soft-mannered  old  lady  in  her  pretty  quaint 
dress,  I  had  a  dim  nemory  of  curious  rays  of 
light  flashing  about  her  room.  It  was  not  until 
I  read  Miss  Brightwell's  memoir  of  Mrs.  Opie 
last  year  that  I  found  out  that  she  had  a  love 
for  prisms,  and  understood  why  I  had  associated 
her  with  rainbows. 

Mr.  Babbage  took  me  one  day  to  see  his 
calculating  machine,  and  was  mightily  amused 
by  my  emphatic  approval.  I  never  could 
understand  or  do  my  sums,  and  begged  hard 
that  he  would  give  it  to  me.  He  also  showed 
me  a  wonderful  automaton  figure,  made,  if  I 
recollect  right,  of  silver.  He  called  it  his  wife, 
and  I  was  rather  afraid  of  the  silent  lady,  as 
she  moved  her  arms  and  head  in  a  graceful  but 
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rather  weird  fashion.  Mr.  Babbage  generally 
looked  so  sad,  that,  when  my  grandmother  told 
me  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  I  said  it  was  Mr. 
Babbage  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  call  to  life.  He  and  my  father 
quite  agreed  on  one  subject — dislike  of  music, — 
which  the  latter  always  described  as  "  a  noise 
which  prevents  conversation." 

My  great-uncle,  Charles  Austin,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  great  success  at  the  parliamentary 
bar,  occasionally  dropt  in  to  dinner  at  Queen 
Square.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  of  him, 
"  It  is  seldom  that  men  produce  so  great  an 
immediate  effect  by  speech.  .  .  .  He  loved  to 
strike  and  even  to  startle.  He  knew  that 
decision  is  the  greatest  element  of  effect,  and  he 
uttered  his  opinions  with  all  the  decision  he 
could  throw  into  them,  never  so  well  pleased  as 
when  he  astonished  any  one  by  their  audacity." 
And  again,  "  The  effect  he  produced  on  his 
contemporaries  deserves  to  be  accounted  an 
historical  event ;  for  to  it  may  be  traced  the 
tendency  towards  Liberalism  in  general  and  the 
Benthamic  and  politico-economic  form  of  it  in 
particular.  .  .  .  The  impression  he  gave  was 
that  of  boundless  strength,  together  with  talents 
which,  combined  with  such  apparent  force  of 
will  and  character,  seemed  capable  of  dominating 
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the  world."  In  later  days  my  mother's  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  and  power  of  language 
(when  roused)  often  reminded  me  of  her  uncle. 
The  following  characteristic  note,  left  by  him  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  was  given  to  me 
some  time  ago. 

"  Specimen  of  different  answers  by  Mr. 
Southern's  servant  to  the  question,  '  Is  Mr. 
Southern  at  home  ?  ' 

" '  Sir,  he  is  not  up.' 

"  '  He  is  unwell.' 

" '  He  is  dressing.' 

" '  He  is  engaged,'  jX,  '  Particularly  engaged.' 
'Yes,  sir,  but  he  has  a  gentleman  with  him.' 
N.B.  Gentleman  is  French  for  Lady.' 

" '  He  is  gone  out,'  or,  '  He  is  just  gone  out. 
1  He  is  in  the  country.'  In  short,  he  is  not  at 
home  ;  and  as  this,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
be  the  case  now,  I  leave  this  note  just  to  ask 
about  the  proof  sheets  of  '  The  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mess,'  and  to  ask  you  (Mr.  Southern)  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  Scarron's  "  Roman  Comique," 
on  which  my  brother  George  is  writing  a  paper. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"C.  Austin 
" — or  rather, 

"Never  See  Austin." 
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In  1 85 1  my  father  took  a  house  at  Esher, 
London  not  suiting  my  mother  or  us  children. 
My  delight  was  great,  as  I  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  pony,  which  I  named  Eothen,  after 
our  friend  Kinglake.  "  The  Gordon  Arms,"  as 
our  house  was  christened  by  acclamation,  was 
much  frequented  during  the  Great  Exhibition 
by  many  French  and  German  visitors.  All 
were  unanimous  in  their  admiration  of  Mr. 
Paxton's  palace  of  glass  and  iron.  Report  said 
that  he  drew  the  plans  and  the  design  in  the 
short  space  of  a  fortnight ;  the  original  idea 
having  been  a  long,  low,  and  wide  brick  build- 
ing with  a  gigantic  cupola,  which  would  have 
cost  large  sums  to  construct  and  about  as  much 
to  knock  down  again.  On  the  1st  of  May  the 
Great  Exhibition,  which  owed  its  existence  to 
Prince  Albert,  was  opened  by  the  Queen  with 
great  ceremony.  Our  friend  Henry  VV.  Phillips, 
the  artist,  took  me  to  see  it,  as  my  mother  was 
not  well  and  my  father  very  busy.  I  remember 
nothing  very  distinctly  save  the  great  fountain, 
and  being  sadly  perplexed  with  the  many 
foreign  countries  whose  products  we  saw. 
Phillips  prided  himself  on  his  talent  for  ex- 
plaining, and  he  used  it  to  such  purpose  that  I 
was  completely  bewildered,  and  got  laughed  at 
when  I  tried  to  tell  my  mother  what  I  had  seen. 
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The  vision  of  a  golden  age  of  peace  and 
good  will  which  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
Exhibition  was  rudely  dispelled  by  the  news, 
in  December,  of  the  coup-d'tiat.  M.  B.  St. 
Hilaire,  with  many  of  his  colleagues,  was  im- 
prisoned in  Mazas,  for  signing  an  act  pro- 
claiming the  fall  of  the  President,  and  for  some 
days  we  were  in  great  anxiety  for  our  friend, 
"  l'honnete  homme  de  la  France,"  as  he  was 
called.  He  at  first  really  believed  in  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  had  taken  his  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  the  Republic  an  serieux.  My  grand- 
father was  deeply  affected  by  the  news  from 
France,  and  I  recollect  finding  Mr.  Hallam  at 
Weybridge,  one  day  when  we  rode  over  to  hear 
whether  any  letters  had  come  from  Paris,  and 
sitting  awestruck  and  breathless,  listening  to 
Mr.  Austin's  vehement  denunciations  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

In  1852,  Henry  Phillips  slipped  down  the 
steps  of  Waterloo  Station,  and  broke  his  knee- 
cap. As  soon  as  he  could  be  moved  he  came 
to  the  Gordon  Arms,  where  he  stayed  until 
he  was  well.  A  suspension  lamp  was  taken 
down,  and  to  the  hook  was  hung  a  canvas,  on 
which  Phillips,  lying  on  his  back,  painted  a 
portrait  of  my  mother — the  only  one  that  is  at 
all  like  her,  although  it  is  far  from  doing  her 
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justice.  Kind,  honourable,  brave  and  true,  he 
was  like  a  brother  to  my  parents,  and  his  hand- 
some face  was  always  hailed  with  joy.  We 
were  fortunate  in  finding  an  excellent  doctor  at 
Esher,  who  soon  became,  not  only  our  physician, 
but  our  friend.  In  honour  of  Dr.  Izod  (com- 
monly called  Dr.  Charley)  a  diploma  was  drawn 
up  in  dog-latin  by  Tom  Taylor  and  my  mother. 
Dicky  Doyle  illustrated  it,  and  Phillips  invented 
the  coats-of-arms.  An  English  translation  was 
afterwards  added  by  Tom  Taylor,  and  I  give 
both  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers. 

"Nos  Lucia,  Dei  Gratia,  Cordium  Regina, 
Weybridgii  nuper  Domina,  nunc  Domina  Esherina 
Dilectis  nostris  ligeis  salutem. — Medicina 
Quo  magis  usque  floreat,  et  bona  disciplina, 

"  Quum  nobis  Doctor  Carolus  dilectus  sit  et  notus, 
Nee  unquam  coram  nobis  (quod  scimus)  venit  potus, 
Quum  sit  '  teres  et  rotundus '  (ut  Flacco  utar)  totus, 
Quum  eques  sit  eximius  per  excellensque  shotus* 

"  Quum  pillulse  quas  conficit  sint  eo  usque  lenes 
Duodecim  ut  indies  possent  haurire  senes, 
Quum  potiones  (testibus  utor  phialis  me  penes) 
Hand  instar  delibandas,  sed  sat  habet  si  tenes, 

"Quum  semper,  si  quod  afferas  tibi  desit,  venit  gratis, 
Quum  vultu  recreet  hilari  dum  membra  morbo  quads 
Donee  sermone  et  arte  et  cruribus  ocreatis 
Agit  idem  partes  medici,  venatoris  atque  vatis, 

*  "  Shotus."  A  shot.  "  Bonus  shotus,"  a  good  shot.  "  Malus 
shotus,"  a  bad  shot.  Vide  Ducange,  "Mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis 
Glossarium." 
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"  Quum  in  curatione  idem  seque  et  in  mi  Ms* 
Dextram  adhibet  potentem,  sicut  hasta  olim  Achillis 
Qua  oculos  confodit  et  postea  fovet  illis 
Qui  pugnis  cum  eo  certant  Deaf  Bur kii  pupillis,t 

"  Quum  idem  inter  genus  humanum  atque  flores 
Partiatur  indefessus  beneficos  labores, 
Et  ut  illis  medicinas  sic  temperet  his  rores 
Adeo  ut  inter  botanka  locum  tenet  professores, % 

"  Ludimagister  idem  quum  se  prrestet  cartarum 
Quas  nunquam,  sicut  plurimi,  deponit  harum-scarum, 
Quum  vetulas  emungat, — he  knows  We  can't  abear  'em  — 
Et  pignora  semper  auferat  sinatque  Nos  to  share  'em,  _ 

"  Nos  ideo,  talia  dona  et  officia  reputantes, 

Diploma  hocce  volumus  ut  omnes  nostri  amantes 
(N-ec  isti  'gurgite  '  (novimus)  apparent  vasi  nantes) 
Accipiant,  omnem  honorem  isto  '"arolo  nostro  dantes. 

"  Et  sub  sigillo  nostro  prsedictum  Carolum  nominamus 
Magistrum  nostrum  equitis,  et  insuper  praedicamus, 
A  latere  nobis  medicum,  atque  curam  hancce  damus 
To  set  us  upon  our  legs  again  whenever  we  chance  to  lame  us. 

"  Si  in  nos  aliquis  unquam  grassetur,  he  shall  floor  him, 
Si  nostras  qua  deficiant  vires,  he  shall  restore  'em, 
Si  forte  simus  tristes,  we  shall  be  free  to  bore  him 
Sic  volumus  et  jubemus  in  magnum  ejus  honorem. 

"  Subscripta  quoque  arma,  (non  inventa  apud  Gwillim, 
Sed  apud  pictores  nostros  Phillipum  et  Dickidillum) 
Portanda  damus  illi,  et  posteris  post  ilium, 
Et  omnium  horum  testem  apponimus  sigillum. 

"Data  hsec  apud  Esherinum  Manerium  Regale 
A  scriba  nostro  Thoma  composita,  vere  male, 

*  "  Millis"  A  "mill."  "  Cave  ne  'pistrinum  '  vertas  ;  est 
pugna pugnis  commissa."  Vide  Cribbii  "  Etymologion  magnum." 

t   "  Deaf  Burkius."     Pugil  "eximius." 

X  "  Botanica:."  Subaude  "  Ars,"  Botany,  sic  "Fundus 
Botanicus,"  "Botany  Bay."  Vide  Ikey  Solomonis  "Itinerarium." 

D 
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Epsomio  que  condita  magis  quam  Attico  sale — 
'  Valete,'  velim  dicere  sed  metrum  dicit  '  Vale.' 

"  Lucia  R." 

"  For  drawing-rooms,  and  places  where  they 
talk  English,  here  followeth  the  translation." 

"We,  Lucy,  by  divine  right,  of  all  hearts  sovereign  lady, 
Empress  of  Weybridge  lately,  and  now  of  Esher's  village  shady, 
To  all  and  sundry  of  our  well-beloved  lieges,  greeting — 
To  encourage  medicine  and  other  good  arts  of  all  descriptions  : 
Whereas  our    Doctor  Charley,  is  right  well-beloved  and  dear 

to  us, 
And  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  a  glass  in  his  eye  came 

near  to  us ; 
And  whereas  a  more  regular  brick  in  every  sense  there  is  not ; 
And  whereas  he's  a  capital  rider  and  also  an  excellent  shot ; 
And  whereas  his  pills  are  so  mild  (as  you'll  admit  if  you  try  'em) 
That  an  old  gent  without  inconvenience  might  take  a  dozen  per 

diem  ; 
And  whereas  you  may  keep  his  draughts  (as  is  proved  by  the 

state  of  my  bottles) 
Without  his  insisting  that  you  shall  pour  the  contents  down  your 

throttles ; 
And  whereas,  if  you  can't  afford  to  fee  him,  he'll  come  to  you 

gratis, 
And  look  so  pleasant,  he'll  cheer  you  up,  however  far  gone  your 

state  is, 
Till  between  his  mahogany  tops,  and  his  talk  about  books,  and 

his  skill, 
He  seems  to  be  sportsman  or  critic  or  doctor,  just  as  you  will ; 
And  whereas  he  has  a  hand,  like  Achilles'  spear  of  old, 
Which  was  equally  potent  to  heal  or  to  wound,  as  we  are  told, 
And  can  give  a  black  eye  or  cure  one  with  equal  address  and 

skill, 
(As  any  of  Deaf  Burke's  pupils  may  prove  if  he's  game  for  a 

mill) ; 
And  whereas  with  equal  success  he  bestows  his  time  and  his 

powers 
On  the  animal  kingdom  or  man,  or  the  vegetable  or  flowers, 
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And  his  draughts  to  the  one  as  he  gives  their  dews  to  the  other, 
Till  he  might  call  Dr.  Lindley  or  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton  brother  ; 
And  whereas  if  he  met  Major  A.  to  short  whist  he  would  dare 

him 
And  never  flaps  down  his  cards,  as  most  people  do,  harum- 
scarum, 
And  cleans  out  the  old  maids,  for  he  knows  I  can't  abear  'em  ; 
And  whereas  he  wins  all  the  tricks,  and  always  lets  me  share 

'em  ; — 
Now    therefore   we,    duly   considering   these   gifts   and    graces 

egregious, 
Do  hereby  will  and  order,  that  all  our  lovers  and  lieges 
(The  number  of  whom  is  considerable),  without  demur  or  parley, 
Shall  honour  this  our  Diploma  conferred  on  our  Doctor  Charley. 
And  we  hereby  appoint  the  said  Charley,  under  our  hand  and  seal, 
Our  master  of  the  horse,  to  ride  at  our  royal  heel. 
And  also  our  body  physician,  and  bv  way  of  making  him  famous 
He  shall  set  us  upon  our  legs  again,  whenever  we  chance  to 

lame  us. 
If  any  one  ever  fall  foul  of  us,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  floor  him  ; 
If  ever  our  strength  or  pluck  should  fail  us,  he  shall  restore  'em  ; 
And  whenever  we  feel  out  of  spirits,  we  shall  be  free  to  bore 

him. 
Such  is  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  pronounced  with  due  form 

and  decorum. 
And  the  coat-of-arms,  appended  hereto  (not  invented  by  Gwil- 

lim), 
But  by  Dicky  and  Phillips,   our  painters  in  ordinary,   we  will 

him, 
To  carry  for  himself  and  any  heirs  he  may  get, 
In  token  whereof  hereto  our  royal  seal  we  have  set. 
Given  under  our  hand,  at  Esher,  our  royal  vill, 
And  drawn  by  our  scribe  Tom  (I  must  say,  extremely  ill, 
For  his  verses  seemed  seasoned,  rather  with  Epsom  salts  than 

with  Attic). 
And  now  to  all  our  lieges  we  bid  a  good-bye  emphatic. 

"(Signed)  Lucia  Regina." 

The    year    1852    began    sadly    enough.       In 
January  the  West  Indian  mail-steamer  Amazon 
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was  burnt  at  sea,  and  on  board  was  my  mother's 
friend  Eliot  Warburton,  who  stood  by  the 
captain  to  the  last,  and  died  with  him.  Long 
afterwards  we  received  a  portrait  of  my  mother 
as  a  girl,  which  Eliot  Warburton  had  with  him, 
and  which  he  consigned  to  a  woman  he  helped 
to  get  into  a  boat  off  the  burning  ship,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  send  it  to  Sir  Alexander 
Duff  Gordon.  She  forgot  the  name  and 
address,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  my 
mother's  death  (1869)  that  my  father  received 
the  little  picture  by  post,  with  many  excuses. 
Some  one  in  the  West  Indies  had  recognized 
it,  and  told  the  woman  where  to  send  it. 

Soon  after  the  disaster  of  the  Amazon  came 
that  of  the  BirkenJicad,  which  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  mingled  with  pride  through  the  whole 
nation.  A  regiment  of  young  soldiers  stood 
quietly  at  arms  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship, 
while  the  women  and  children  were  lowered  into 
the  boats.  The  latter  were  all  saved,  while  the 
ship  sank  with  her  cargo  of  heroes.  People  talk 
of  Greek  and  Roman  heroism,  but  never  was 
anything  so  magnificent  as  the  conduct  of  those 
men,  facing  a  horrible  death  in  perfectly  cold 
blood.  Any  one  can  be  brave  when  excited, 
but  to  stand  still  and  calmly  go  down  in  a 
sea  swarming  with  sharks  is  one  of  the  most 
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sublime  instances  of  devotion  to  duty  ever 
witnessed. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1852,  England  lost 
the  greatest  of  her  sons.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton died  at  Walmer  Castle,  aged  84.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  conviction  he  would  live  for  ever, 
and  the  impression  caused  by  the  news  of  his 
death  was  profound  and  general.  The  marvellous 
simplicity  of  his  character,  his  unswerving  truth- 
fulness and  high  sense  of  duty,  his  loyalty  to 
the  crown  and  devotion  to  his  country,  gave  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  nation,  which  was  made 
manifest  at  the  time  of  the  Chartist  riots.  My 
father's  saying,  "  The  Duke  will  see  to  every- 
thing," exactly  represented  the  popular  sense  of 
trust  in  the  great  Duke.* 

I  saw  his  funeral  from  the  balcony  of  the 
house  of  my  cousin,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,in  Piccadilly, 
and  the  dead  silence  of  the  enormous  crowd  was 
extraordinarily  impressive.     Every  regiment  in 

*  Later  still,  the  old  fire  blazed  up  when  he  undertook  to 
thwart  the  Chartists  on  April  10,  1848,  and  kept  his  word  so 
well,  and  made  such  solid  arrangements,  that  tranquillity  was 
preserved  without  showing  a  soldier  or  firing  a  shot.  "Well, 
Duke,  it  has  all  turned  out  as  you  foretold,"  said  Sir  John 
Campbell.  "Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  was  sure  of  it,  and 
I  never  showed  a  soldier  or  musket.  But  I  was  ready.  I  could 
have  stopped  them  wherever  you  liked,  and  if  they  had  been 
armed  it  would  have  been  all  the  same."  That  was  his  last 
military  triumph,  and  he  was  pardonably  elated  at  its  bloodless 
success.     ("  Life  of  Duke  of  Wellington,"  by  G.  Hooper.) 
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the  service  was  represented,  and  the  slow  "  tramp, 
tramp  "  of  the  troops,  keeping  time  to  the  wail 
of  Beethoven's  funeral  march,  became  almost 
oppressive  in  the  perfect  stillness. 

In  October,  1852,  a  friend  of  ours  wrote  to 
my  mother  from  Paris,  that  he  never  saw  a  more 
curious  sight  than  the  reception  of  the  Prince 
President  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  The  audience 
rose  as  he  entered,  and  roared  "Vive  l'Empereur." 
At  the  close  of  the  tragedy  {Cinna),  Made- 
moiselle Rachel  recited  some  verses  by  Arsene 
Houssaye  in  honour  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Three 
years  before,  at  the  same  theatre,  she  had  sung, 
or  rather  declaimed,  the  "  Marseillaise,"  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra  and  draped  in  the 
tricolour  flag,  amid  frantic  enthusiasm. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  our  old  friend  Miss 
Berry  died,  just  ten  months  after  her  sister 
Agnes.  She  was  the  last  connecting  link  with 
a  great  literary  period,  through  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  a  contemporary,  more  or  less,  of  Pope 
and  Swift,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burns, 
and  many  more.  Miss  Berry  gave  me,  on  my 
ninth  birthday,  a  copy  of  Pope's  works,  and  told 
me  to  learn  his  essays  by  heart,  which  I  did.  I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  her  for  first  teaching 
me  to  admire  that  greatest  master  of  pure 
English.      Curious    that    the    only   two    bright 
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sunny  days  in  November  were  those  on  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Miss  Berry  were 
buried  !  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton) 
wrote  some  pretty  lines  referring  to  this  (printed 
in  his  Monographs). 

Lines  written  at  the  Funeral  of  Miss   Berry,   on 
November  27,  1852,  in  Petersham  Churchyard. 

"  Two  friends  within  one  grave  we  place, 

United  in  our  tears, 
Sisters,  scarce  parted  for  the  space 

Of  more  than  eighty  years. . 
And  she,  whose  bier  is  borne  to-day 

The  one  the  last  to  go. 
Bears  with  her  thoughts  that  force  their  way 

Above  the  moment's  woe  : 

"  Thoughts  of  the  varied  human  life 

Spread  o'er  that  field  of  time, 
The  toil,  the  passion,  and  the  strife, 

The  virtue  and  the  crime  : 
Yet  'mid  the  long  tumultuous  scene, 

The  image  on  our  mind 
Of  those  dear  women  rests  serene 

In  happy  bounds  confined. 

"  Within  one  undisturbed  abode 

Their  presence  seems  to  dwell, 
From  which  continued  pleasure  flowed, 

And  countless  graces  fell  ; 
Not  unbecoming  this  our  age 

Of  decorative  forms, 
Yet  simple  as  the  hermitage 

Exposed  to  Nature's  storms. 

"  Our  English  grandeur  on  the  shelf 
Deposed  its  decent  gloom  : 
And  every  pride  unloosed  itself 
Within  that  modest  room  ; 
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Where  none  were  sad  and  few  were  dull, 
And  each  one  said  his  best, 

And  beauty  was  most  beautiful 
With  vanity  at  rest. 

"  Brightly  the  day's  discourse  rolled  on, 

Still  casting  on  the  shore 
Memorial  pearls  of  times  by-gone 

Anc  worthies  now  no  more. 
And  little  tales  of  long  ago, 

Took  meaning  from  those  lips, 
Wise  chroniclers  of  joy  and  woe, 

And  eyes  without  eclipse. 

"No  taunt  or  scoff  obscured  the  wit 

That  there  rejoiced  to  reign  ; 
They  never  would  have  laughed  at  it 

If  it  had  carried  pain. 
There  needless  scandal,  e'en  though  true, 

Provoked  no  bitter  smile, 
And  even  men-of-fashion  grew 

Benignant  for  a  while. 

"Not  that  there  lacked  the  nervous  scorn 

At  every  public  wrong, 
Not  that  a  friend  was  left  forlorn 

When  victim  of  the  strong; 
Free  words  expressing  generous  blood, 

No  nice  punctilio  weighed, 
For  deep  an  earnest  womanhood 

Their  reason  underlaid. 

"As  generations  onward  came, 

They  loved  from  all  to  win 
Revival  of  the  sacred  flame 

That  glowed  their  hearts  within  ; 
While  others  in  time's  greedy  mesh 

The  faded  garlands  flung, 
Their  hearts  went  out,  and  gathered  fresh 

\ffections  from  the  young. 
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"  Farewell,  dear  Ladies  !  in  your  loss 

We  feel  the  past  recede  ; 
The  gap  our  hands  could  almost  cross, 

Is  now  a  gulf  indeed. 
Ye,  and  the  days  in  which  your  claims 

And  charms  were  early  known, 
Lose  substance,  and  ye  stand  as  names 

That  History  makes  its  own. 

*'  Farewell  !  the  pleasant  social  page 

Is  read  ;  but  ye  remain 
Examples  of  ennobled  age, 

Long  life,  without  a  stain  ; 
A  lesson  to  be  scorned  by  none, 

Least  by  the  wise  and  brave, 
Delightful  as  the  winter  sun 

That  gilds  this  open  aCive." 

My  grandmother  Austin,  who  had  a  great 
admiration  and  liking  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
whom  she  had  been  in  communication  about 
popular  education,  went  to  London  to  hear  his 
speech  on  the  budget,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1853.  She  told  me  that,  some  days  after,  Lord 
Brougham  called  on  her,  and  said  he  had  never 
put  his  foot  in  the  House  since  he  had  "  ceased 
to  be  its  master"  {i.e.  gone  up  to  the  Lords), 
till  that  evening.  Gladstone's  speech,  said  Lord 
Brougham,  was  magnificent ;  so  fine,  that  he  sat 
down  on  returning  home  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  wrote  to  express  his  admiration  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  took  it  out  to  post  himself  before 
going  to  bed.  He  added  that  Lord  Monteagle 
was  sitting  behind  him,  and  worried  him  so  by 
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leaning  forward  and  speaking  to  him  that  "  I 
hushed  him  down." 

The  garden  of  our  house  at  Esher  sloped  up 
to  the  palings  of  Claremont  Park,  whose  mag- 
nificent beeches  shaded  the  higher  walk.  On 
the  lawn  stood  a  large  mulberry  tree  which  I 
often  climbed,  and  in  whose  boughs  I  was 
sitting  when  Lord  Somers  appeared,  one  Satur- 
day afternoon,  bringing  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard  (now 
Sir  Henry)  with  him.  "  Come  down,  Janet, 
directly,"  cried  Lord  Somers.  "  Here  is  the 
man  who  dug  up  those  big  beasts  you  saw  in 
the  Museum,  and  his  name  is  Mr.  Bull."  Mr. 
Layard  accepted  his  nickname  with  a  good 
grace,  and  for  years  all  his  youthful  and  many 
old  admirers  and  friends  (and  they  were  nu- 
merous) never  called  him  anything  else. 

In  1853,  when  public  opinion  was  roused  to 
fever  heat  against  Russia,  he  often  came  to 
Esher,  and  so  did  Lord  Clanricarde.  My  mother 
occasionally  went  to  stay  at  Lansdowne  House, 
to  hear  the  debates,  and  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  the  Eastern  question.  Loud  were  the 
lamentations  about  the  weakness  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  the  bad  temper  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redclifife.  Mowbray  Morris,  who  had  been  at 
school  with  my  mother  at  Hampstead,  came  to 
us  for  a  Sunday  holiday  when  he  had  time,  and 
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maintained  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  not  go 
to  war,  and  that  he  had  told  Dclane  so.  Clan- 
ricarde  feared  that  he  would  drift  into  the  very 
thing  he  wished  to  avoid,  and  said  the  language 
held  by  Lord  Aberdeen  was  calculated  to 
encourage  the  Czar  to  reject  all  attempts  at  a 
settlement.  Clanricarde  was  unfortunately  right, 
and  war  was  declared  in  March  the  following 
year. 

In  May  I  went  to  Dresden,  where  I  passed 
fifteen  months  with  some  German  friends,  to 
learn  German.  For  the  nrst  time,  I  realized 
that  my  grandmother  was  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Weybridge  and  Esher.  "  Die 
Austin,"  as  they  called  her  in  Dresden,  was 
remembered  by  many,  among  others  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  asked  me  to  tea  with  the 
Princesses,  and  occasionally  sent  me  an  order  for 
the  small  court-box  at  the  theatre.  There  was 
a  remarkable  quartett  of  actors  then  at  the 
Hoftheater, — Fraulein  Berg,  still  a  handsome 
woman  though  no  longer  young ;  Frau  Bayer- 
Burck  (I  think  her  name  was),  who  was  beautiful, 
and  had  a  most  silvery  and  touching  voice  ; 
Herr  Davison,  a  powerful  actor,  whose  favourite 
parts  were  Shylock,  Othello,  Franz  von  Moor, 
and  Hamlet ;  and  Emil  Devrient,  nephew  of  the 
ereat    actor    Louis.      He    afterwards    acted    in 
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London,  where  his  Hamlet  created  some  sen- 
sation. 

My  mother  often  went  to  Bowood,  and  used 
to  tell  a  good  story,  against  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Nassau  Senior,  whose  ideas  about  music  tallied 
with  my  father's.  Once,  when  she  was  at 
Bowood  with  the  Seniors  and  a  large  party, 
Tommy  Moore,  who  lived  near,  and  used  to  be 
there  often,  was  prevailed  upon  to  sing.  All 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  charming  performance, 
save  Mr.  Senior,  who  went  and  sat  down  at  a 
small  table,  and  began  to  write  with  a  quill  pen 
on  Lord  Lansdowne's  very  ribbed  paper.  He 
was  compiling  an  article  on  statistics,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Moore  began,  but  his  sing- 
ing was  rendered  impossible  by  the  persistent 
scratch,  scratch,  and  he  looked  round  to  see 
who  caused  the  odious  noise.  Mr.  Senior  raised 
his  head,  and  said  innocently,  "  Oh,  you  don't 
disturb  me,  I  assure  you  ;  pray  go  on — I  rather 
like  it,"  which  caused  an  outburst  of  laughter 
absolutely  puzzling  to  the  unconscious  statis- 
tician. 

Apropos  of  noises,  the  public  career  of  M. 
Vivier  in  London  was  put  an  end  to,  unwittingly, 
by  the  late  Lord  Houghton.  Vivier  had  been 
persuaded,  after  endless  trouble,  to  give  some 
of  his   inimitable  performances  in   London   fur 
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money.  At  the  first  one  he  was  just  launched 
when  Lord  Houghton  blew  his  nose — a  war- 
trumpet,  as  friends  will  remember.  This  so 
unnerved  Vivier  that  he  could  not  go  on,  and 
he  threw  up  all  his  engagements.  "  Ah,"  he 
would  say,  "  les  Anglais  ont  des  nez  terribles, 
cela  vous  fait  l'effet  du  jugement  dernier." 

Vivier  was  first  brought  to  Esher  to  spend  an 
afternoon  by  Tom  Taylor,  and  after  a  few  hours 
he  declared  we  were  such  charming  people  that 
he  would,  with  our  permission,  remain  some  days. 
He  stayed  nearly  three  weeks  (my  father  lending 
him  shirts),  and  made  us  all  ill  with  laughing. 
One  of  his  farces  was  to  blow  his  nose,  and 
immediately  imitate  the  sharp  ringing  of  a  bell. 
Then,  looking  up  innocently  at  the  astonished 
faces  round,  he  would  apologetically  say,  "  Ah 
pardon,  j'ai  oublie  de  vous  avertir :  c'est  une 
maladie  hereditaire  dans  ma  famille."  Among 
other  and  manifold  accomplishments,  he  was  a 
wonderful  ventriloquist.  Without  knowing  a 
word  of  any  language  save  his  own,  he  imitated 
conversations  between  German  students,  Italian 
patriots,  or  English  "  hommes  serieux,"  which 
were  funnier  than  anything  I  ever  heard.  Then 
his  stories  !  He  soon  discovered  that  "  la  petite 
Jeanne,"  as  he  calls  me  to  this  day,  loved  fairy 
tales,  and  he  would  lie  on  the  floor  under  the 
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table,  and  talk  by  the  hour  about  frogs,  serpents, 
birds,  flowers,  and  fairies. 

Vivier  was  an  inveterate  player  of  practical 
jokes,  and  the  police  in  France  often  took  him  up. 
As  soon  as  he  was  tired  of  prison,  he  wrote  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  an  order  was  immediately  sent  for 
his  release.  I  believe  he  was  a  relation  of  the 
Emperor's;  at  any  rate  he  was  an  intimate  friend. 

One  day  he  stopped  a  respectable  man  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and,  with  many  apologies, 
explained  that  his  education  had  been  most 
unfortunately  neglected,  and  that  he  could  not 
read.  Having  received  an  important  ietter 
from  his  cousin  at  Lyons,  he  ventured  to  beg 
"  monsieur,"  who  had  "  unc  si  honnete  figure," 
to  read  it  to  him.  The  "  bon  bourgeois  "  good- 
naturedly  consented,  and  began  to  read  the 
letter,  which  contained  an  account  of  a  tremen- 
dous plot  against  the  Emperor.  Of  course  the 
poor  man's  face  showed  alarm  and  horror,  and 
a  gendarme,  passing  by,  caught  a  few  words,  and 
marched  them  both  off  to  prison.  Another 
trick  of  his  was  to  stop  and  gaze  earnestly  at 
the  pavement,  pointing  at  something  with  his 
stick.  A  crowd  soon  collected  round  him,  and, 
after  some  time,  he  would  ask  what  on  earth  they 
were  all  staring  at. 

Vivier  once  made  a  bet — and  won  it, — that  he 
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would  make  himself  so  pleasant  and  funny  in 
the  omnibuses  on  one  line  that  the  conducteurs 
would  let  him  ride  for  nothing,  as  a  good 
reclame ;  and  so  odious  and  rude  on  another 
that  he  would  be  refused  as  a  passenger. 

His    power   over    animals    was    quite    extra- 
ordinary.    While  at  Esher,  he  took  a  starling 
from  the  nest,  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
room,    for    two   hours,  brought    down    the    bird 
perfectly  tame  and  obedient,  hopping  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  or  on  tc  his  head  at  the  word 
of  command.      Vivier    gave  Dick  to  me   when 
he  left,  and   I  kept  the  bird  several  years.     On 
returning  to  Paris,  he  took  away  a  bantam  cock 
in  an  old  hat-box  some  one  had  left  behind.     At 
Boulogne    the    custom-house    officer    naturally 
desired  to  know  what   the  hat-box    contained, 
and  Vivier  handed    it  to  him,   gravely  asking, 
"  Monsieur,  a-t-il  fait  son  testament  ?  "    The  man 
nervously  and  angrily  inquired  what  that    had 
to  do  with  it ;  and  the  explanation  was  that  in 
the    box   was    a    most    venomous  snake,  which 
Vivier  was  carrying,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in 
the  interests  of  science.     The  official  curtly  said, 
"  Passez,  monsieur." 

I  never  heard  Vivier  play  on  his  famous 
French  horn  ;  but  his  singing,  with  very  little 
voice,  was  enchanting  ;  and  as  Lord  Lansdowne, 
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to  my  father's  despair,  had  given  me  a  very  fine 
Erard  piano,  we  had  much  music. 

Mrs.  Nassau  Senior — "dear  Jeanie,"  as  she 
was  to  all  who  knew  her — used  sometimes  to 
come  to  Esher.  She  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
with  her  crinkly  golden  hair,  her  bright  face, 
and  her  ringing  laughter.  Even  my  father 
admired  her  singing,  "because  one  can  hear 
what  it  is  all  about."  Few  people  who  met  her 
in  society,  where  she  shone,  had  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  clear  practical  good  sense  she 
possessed,  united  with  such  great  sweetness 
and  goodness.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  her  old  home, 
Donnington  Priory,  is  described  in  her  brother 
T.  Hughes'  well-known  book,  "  Tom  Brown's 
School-days."  Mrs.  Senior  was  the  first  woman 
appointed  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  she  wrote  an  admirable  report  on 
"  Female  Pauper  Schools."  Her  early  death  in 
March,  1877,  aged  48,  was  a  deep  grief  to  her 
many  friends,  and  to  the  poor  pauper  children, 
who,  as  she  declared  in  her  report,  wanted  "  more 
mothering."  Her  devoted  friend,  Tom  Taylor, 
wrote  the  following  touching  lines  in  memory 
of  her  : — 

"Not  for  the  bright  face  we  shall  see  no  more, 

Not  for  the  sweet  voice  we  no  more  shall  hear ; 
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Not  for  the  heart  with  kindness  brimming  o'er, 
Large  charity,  and  sympathy  sincere ; — 

"  These  are  not  things  that  ask  a  public  pen 
To  blazon  its  memorial  o'er  her  name  ; 
But,  that  in  public  work  she  wrought  with  men, 
And  faced  their  frowns,  and  over-lived  their  blame, 

"  Yet  never  swerved  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  line 
Of  woman's  softness,  gentleness,  and  grace  ; 
But  brought  from  these  an  influence  to  refine 

Rough  tasks  and  squalid,  and  there  leave  its  trace. 

"  Honour  to  him  who,  in  a  sneering  age, 

Braved  quip  and  carp  and  c vil,  and  proclaimed 
A  woman's  fitness  pauper  needs  to  gauge, — 
In  purpose  strong,  in  purity  unstained. 

"  For  paupers,  too,  have  sex  :  the  workhouse  walls 
Hold  mothers,  maidens,  and  girl-babes,  on  whom 
A  woman's  eye  with  woman's  insight  falls, 
Sees  its  own  ways  for  sunlight  to  their  gloom. 

"  And  so  this  noble  and  brave  lady  turned 

From  glad  life,  luxury,  and  thronging  friends 
That  hung  on  her  sweet  voice,  and  only  yearned 
To  guide  her  holy  work  to  useful  ends. 

"  But  Death  to  Life  begrudged  her,  striking  down 
The  task  unfinished  from  her  willing  hands, 
Leaving  to  women  yet  to  come  the  crown 
Of  her  left  life's-work,  that  for  others  stands. 

"  Then  lay  and  leave  her  in  her  quiet  grave, 

Where  the  sun  shines  undimmed,  the  rain  falls  clear, 
And  birches  bend,  and  deodaras  wave 

Evergreen  arms  of  welcome  o'er  her  bier." 

In    March,    1854,  our   cousin,  Sir  George   C. 
Lewis,  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer,  and  named  my  father  his  private 
secretary, — a  pleasant  change  from  a  senior 
clerkship  in  the  Treasury,  and  a  place  my  father 
was  eminently  fitted  for,  as  his  manners  were 
so  courteous  and  kindly  that  Sir  George  used  to 
say,  whenever  he  had  to  say  "  No  "  to  anybody, 
he  left  it  to  Alexander,  who  hated  the  job,  but 
did  it  so  well  that  people  went  away  quite 
pleased. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  took  Lady  Byron's 
house  at  Esher,  nearly  opposite  us,  for  the 
summer  of  1854;  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had 
taken  an  ugly  little  cottage  on  Ditton  Marsh, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  used  to  walk  over 
to  visit  his  sister.  He  often  dropped  in  for  a 
talk  with  my  mother.  They  cordially  agreed  in 
admiring  Miss  Austen's  novels,  and  talked  about 
the  personages  of  them  as  though  they  had 
been  living  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Macaulay's  kindness  and  gentleness  to  children 
was  wonderful,  and  I  must  have  tried  it  severely. 
No  sooner  did  I  know  he  was  in  the  house,  than 
I  installed  myself  on  his  knee  and  imperiously 
exclaimed,  "  Now  talk."  I  suspect  that  my 
mother  occasionally  would  have  given  a  counter- 
order,  for  she  also  talked  much  and  well  when 
interested  and  roused,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
stop  Macaulay.     The  villagers  and  working-men 
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on  the  road  between  Esher  and  Ditton  got  to 
know  him,  and  he  was  extremely  popular  among 
them. 

We  heard  from  Paris  that  Prince  Napoleon 
had  left  the  Crimea,  and  that  his  nickname  of 
Plon-plon  had  been  altered  to  Craint-plomb ; 
even  our  Buonapartist  friends  acknowledged  that 
the  family  and  entourage  of  the  Emperor  were 
deplorable. 

In  April,  1855,  he  came  on  a  visit  to  the 
Queen,  with  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  had 
been  known  and  admired  in  London  as  Made- 
moiselle de  Montijo.  Their  reception  was  good, 
but  the  great  crowd  was  not  enthusiastic,  and 
the  Emperor  seemed  to  us  smaller  and  meaner- 
looking  than  when,  as  a  poor  pretender,  he  used 
to  drop  in  occasionally  to  dinner  at  Queen 
Square.  Every  one  praised  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  Empress,  but  all  agreed  that  her 
manner  and  air  could  not  be  compared  with 
those  of  our  Queen.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  she 
was  evidently  not  quite  at  her  ease,  and  showed 
her  nervousness  at  dinner  by  crumbling  her 
bread.  One  was  a  queen,  the  other  a  very  pretty 
woman  trying  to  be  one.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress,  it  was  reported,  were  much  struck 
by  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
absence  (as  compared  with  France)  of  soldiers 
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and  police.  She  said  it  seemed  incredible  that 
a  stream  of  people  should  stop  at  once  in 
obedience  to  the  raised  hand  of  one  unarmed 
policeman. 

After  various  reports  that  Louis  Napoleon 
was  going  to  the  Crimea  to  lead  his  troops  in 
person  against  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  it  was 
settled  that  he  should  remain  in  Paris.  The 
difficulty  appears  to  have  been  that  Prince 
Napoleon  (Craint-plomb)  demanded  the  regency 
as  his  right,  during  the  Emperor's  absence,  while 
the  Ministers  threatened  to  resign  in  a  body  if 
his  demand  was  granted. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  I  went  with  my  father 
to  see  the  Queen  give  medals  to  the  invalid 
officers  and  soldiers  from  the  Crimea.  It  was 
real  Queen's  weather,  and  a  most  beautiful  and 
touching  sight.  A  platform  had  been  raised  on 
the  Parade  in  front  of  the  Horse  Guards  for  the 
Queen,  who  handed  each  man  a  medal  as  he 
passed.  Many  had  lost  an  arm,  others  were 
on  crutches,  and  when  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge, 
who  had  lost  both  feet,  was  wheeled  past  in  a 
bath-chair,  and  the  Queen  came  down  the  steps 
to  give  him  the  medal,  something  very  like  a 
sob  echoed  through  the  vast  crowd. 

A  few  weeks  later  came  the  news  of  the 
death   of    the    gallant    and    honourable    Lord 
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Raglan,  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  before 
Sebastopol,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Seldom  has  an  Englishman  attained  to  such  a 
position  among  French  soldiers.  I  remember 
MM.  Guizot,  St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  sending 
Mrs.  Austin  many  extracts  from  letters  of 
French  private  soldiers  for  Lord  Ellesmere,  who 
wanted  them  for  a  speech  or  a  pamphlet  he 
was  preparing.  All  spoke  of  his  courage  and 
coolness  under  fire,  many  of  his  gentle  kindness, 
and  the  expression  "  C'e'tait  un  gentilhomme  " 
often  occurred.  But  I  need  not  expatiate  on 
Lord  Raglan  and  the  Crimean  War  ;  everything 
has  been  said,  and  said  to  perfection,  by  King- 
lake.  Later,  when  Lady  Raglan  had  given  all 
her  husband's  papers  to  him,  and  he  began  his 
History,  I  came  to  hate  the  very  name  of  the 
Crimea.  Some  one  had  sent  a  German  book, 
"  Unter  dem  Doppeladler,"  to  Kinglake,  and  he 
not  knowing  German,  and,  I  dare  say,  thinking 
it  would  be  good  for  me,  asked  me  to  translate 
it  for  him.  Very  proud  I  was  at  first  ;  but  oh ! 
"Under  the  Double-eagle"  was  so  dull,  and  the 
military  terms  so  puzzling,  that  it  was  only  my 
affection  for  Eothen  that  kept  me  to  my  work, 
the  first  translating  I  ever  did. 

Late  in  June  we  heard  with  great  uneasiness 
of  the  failure  of  Paul  and  Strahan,  for  we  knew 
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Mrs.  Gore  had  absolute  confidence  in  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  bank,  and  that  all  the  money 
she  had  made  was  there.  Her  daughter  (after- 
wards Lady  E.  Thynne),  brilliant  fascinating 
Cissy,  who  sang  French  songs  better  than  any 
one,  rode  like  a  Bedouin,  and  danced  like 
a  fairy,  often  came  to  Esher.  She  appeared 
once  with  two  huge  deerhounds,  who  cele- 
brated their  arrival  by  a  raid  into  the  kitchen. 
They  knocked  down  the  cook,  and  seizing  a 
saddle  of  mutton  which  was  roasting  before  the 
fire  tore  down  the  village  street,  followed  by 
Cissy's  groom,  shouting,  "  Hi !  I  say,  that's  my 
lady's  mutton."  Mrs.  Gore,  who  was  very  fat, 
and  her  daughter  Cissy,  who  had  a  beautiful 
figure,  with  a  very  small  waist,  used  to  be 
described  as  "  Plenty  and  no  waste  "  (waist). 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  every  one's 
attention  was  fixed  on  Kars  and  its  gallant 
defenders.  Dr.  Sandwith,  whom  I  afterwards 
knew,  was  perhaps  mistaken,  but  he  told  me 
that  had  Colonel  Williams  been  properly  sup- 
ported by  our  Government,  Kars  would  never 
have  fallen.  Letter  after  letter,  despatch  after 
despatch,  were  sent  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  to 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  asking  for  a  firman 
giving  Colonel  Williams  the  title  of  "  Ferrick," 
or  General,  and  the    necessary  authority  over 
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the  Turkish  Pashas,  whose  peculations  and  mis- 
management had  ruined  the  country  and  the 
army  ;  for  provisions,  and  for  cavalry.  More 
than  three  months  elapsed  before  he  received  the 
firman,  when  three  of  the  most  notorious  thieves 
among  the  Pashas  were  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  be  tried,  and  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers 
were  paid.  But  the  provisions  for  Kars  only 
reached  YenekoT,  fifty  miles  short  of  the  city, 
where  they  were  seized  by  the  Russians,  and 
no  cavalry  were  ever  sent.  General  Mouravieff, 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  attacked  Kars  on  the 
29th  of  September,  but  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  the  defence  of  the  town  was 
a  most  gallant  one.  Hunger  at  length  com- 
pelled General  Williams  to  surrender,  and  Dr. 
Sandwith  said  that  the  Russian  commander 
behaved  admirably,  and  showed  the  greatest 
consideration  towards  every  one. 

A  friend  of  my  mother's,  M.  de  Bammeville, 
after  spending  some  time  in  the  Crimea,  came 
to  Esher.  His  first  words  were,  "  Within  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  you  will  have  a  rebellion  in 
India."  This  statement,  coming  from  any  one 
else,  would  have  been  treated  with  scornful 
hilarity  ;  but  Bammeville  was  so  uncommon  a 
man,  and  his  marvellous  insight  into  character 
and  habit  of  dissecting  every  one  he  came  into 
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contact  with,  and  forming-  generally  a  correct 
opinion,  was  so  well  known  that  this  confident 
announcement  was  rather  startling.  M.  de 
Bammeville  is,  among  other  accomplishments, 
an  extraordinary  linguist :  German,  Spanish, 
Russian,  Polish,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Shaksperian 
English  he  speaks  as  well  as  his  native  tongue, 
which  he  prides  himself  on  possessing  to  per- 
fection. Very  cynical,  with  a  good-natured 
contempt  for  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
he  usually  sees  the  worst  side  of  a  character, 
and  is  not  reticent  in  expressing  it.  With  all 
this,  a  staunch  and  generous  friend  and  a  most 
interesting  companion,  a  great  connoisseur  of 
art  and  an  incisive  talker,  he  was  always  wel- 
comed with  pleasure  by  my  mother. 

M.  de  Bammeville  said  he  had  heard  English 
officers  in  the  Crimea  abuse  the  British  privi- 
lege of  grumbling  before  some  Indians  who 
were  there  :  "  The  service  had  gone  to  the  dogs  ;  " 
"  The  flower  of  the  army  had  perished  in  the 
trenches,"  etc.  The  Indians  had  left  London 
with  the  conviction  that  the  power  of  England 
was  overwhelming,  but  lost  this  belief  in  the 
Crimea  ;  and  when  Bammeville  tried  to  reason 
with  them,  their  only  answer  was,  "  Listen  to  the 
English  officers ;  they  must  know  better  than 
any  one  else."     He  was  convinced   that  some 
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opportunity  would  be  found  or  made  for  a  rising 
against  us  as  soon  as  these  reports  reached  India. 

My  father  was  so  impressed  by  M.  de  Bamme- 
ville's  statement  that  he  reported  it  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  pooh-poohed  the  whole  thing, 
and  said  he  knew  better. 

In  January,  1856,  the  news  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  accepted  the  murh-talked-of 
"  four  points "  was  not  received  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  in  England  as  in  France.  There 
was  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  had  "  been 
done,"  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  that  with  our  habitual  slowness  we 
had  only  now  got  into  full  fighting  trim.  There 
was  a  congress  at  Paris,  where  England  was 
represented  by  Lords  Clarendon  and  Cowley, 
and  on  the  30th  of  March  peace  was  duly  signed. 
On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  Empress 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  Paris  was  illuminated  par 
ordre  snpericnr,  but  there  was  no  real  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  many  _/<??«:  de  mots  about  the  new- 
born enfant  de  France,  the  following  was  con- 
sidered the  best : — 

"  Par  son  pere  Hollandais, 
Par  son  ai'eul  Irlandais, 
Par  sa  grand'  mere  Ecossais, 
Par  sa  mere  Arragonais, 
Vous  voyez,  quelle  etrange  chance  ! 
II  ne  manque  au  fils  de  France, 
Qu:une  goutte  de  sang  Francais." 
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While  staying  with  Mrs.  Norton,  in  Chester- 
field Street,  she  took  me  with  her  one  day  to 
buy  some  plaster  casts  for  a  niece  of  hers  to 
draw  from,  and  the  man,  after  showing  us  many 
arms,  hands,  ears,  etc.,  held  up  a  very  finely 
shaped  nose.  "  There,  ma'am,  I  can  safely 
recommend  that;  it's  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Norton's  nose,  and  hartists  do  buy  a  lot  on 
'em  ;  it's  very  popular."  Sitting  in  the  brougham 
by  Mrs.  Norton,  with  full  opportunity  for  admir- 
ing her  wonderfully  beautiful  profile,  I  did  not 
wonder  that  the  cast  of  her  delicate  and  perfect 
nose  should  be  in  request. 

She  was  always  boundlessly  kind  to  me,  and 
I  found  her  conversation  more  agreeable  and 
more  brilliant  when  she  was  alone  with  us,  or 
quite  "  en  petit  comite,"  than  when  there  were 
many  people,  when  she  sometimes  posed,  and 
seemed  to  try  and  startle  her  hearers.  No  one 
could  tell  a  story  better,  and  then  it  gained  so 
much  by  being  told  in  that  rich  low-toned  voice. 
I  often  hear  Mrs.  Norton's  hair  described  as 
blue-black — quite  a  mistake.  One  of  her  great 
charms  was  the  harmony  between  her  very  dark 
brown  hair,  velvet  brown  eyes,  and  rich  brunette 
complexion. 

Her  sister,  Lady  Dufferin  (afterwards  Lady 
Gifford),   also   very   handsome,    was    delightful 
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company,  and  full  of  esprit.  One  day  my  mother 
asked,  "  Well,  Helen,  when  are  you  going  to 
Highgate?"  Modestly  casting  down  her  eyes, 
she  said, "  As  soon,  my  dear,  as  Price  has  cleared 
the  garden  of  all  the  cock  robins."  (Her  husband 
was  rather  jealous.)  No  one  else  would  have 
said,  on  hearing  many  shoes  being  cleaned 
outside  her  cabin  door  on  a  rough  passage 
across  the  Irish  Channel  and  in  the  intervals 
of  sea-sickness,  "  Oh,  my  dear  Carry,  there  must. 
be  centipedes  on  board." 

Mrs.  Norton  used  at  that  time  to  draw  and 
paint,  and  told  a  good  story  about  a  model  who 
came  to  sit  to  her.  The  woman  stood  looking 
about,  and  Mrs.  Norton  told  her  to  take  off  her 
gown  while  she  prepared  the  colours,  as  she 
wanted  to  paint  an  arm  and  shoulder.  "  Oh  Lor', 
ma'am,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  if  I  start  an  'ook  I'm 
Leda  frightened  by  the  swan  !  " 

To  the  great  joy  of  all  the  household  my 
father  was  made  a  Commissioner  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  1856,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death, 
in  1872. 

Baron  Marochetti  was  commissioned  by  the 
Queen  to  make  a  statue  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
for  Newport  Church,  and  he,  thinking  I  was 
like  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  begged  my  father  to  let  me  sit 
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to  him.  While  staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Taylor  at  Eagle  Lodge,  Brompton,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1856,  I  went  every  day  to  the  studio 
near  by.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  it  was 
so  tiring  to  lie  fiat  on  one's  back  in  the  same 
attitude  for  hours,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
charm  of  Marochetti's  conversation,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  Baroness,  I  found  it  very  tiresome. 
Mr.  W.  Millais  was  tinting  or,  rather,  painting 
marble  busts  in  the  studio  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  was  pressed  into  the  service  for  a  head  set  in 
a  large  shell.  Marochetti  had  just  done  a  bust 
of  the  Princess  of  Coorg  (I  think),  which  Mr. 
Millais  was  colouring,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
hear  the  observations  of  visitors  on  this  new 
departure.  Some  liked  it,  but  many  thought 
it  like  Madame  Tussaud.  I  agreed  with  the 
former — anything  is  better  than  the  sugar- 
whiteness  of  new  marble. 

The  entry  of  the  Guards  into  London  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1856,  was  a  wonderful  sight.  The 
Queen  reviewed  them  in  Hyde  Park,  amidst 
intense  enthusiasm  ;  and  after  she  left  the  crowd 
broke  through  the  lines  and  rushed  up  to 
the  soldiers,  embracing  them  and  cheering 
vociferously. 

The  following  year  (1857)  Government  was 
beaten  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Cobden's  about  the 
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Chinese  War,  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Sir  J.  Graham. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  with  the  result  that 
the  country  declared  for  Lord  Palmerston  and 
a  war-policy,  and  that  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright, 
Milner  Gibson,  and  Fox  lost  their  seats.  It 
was  very  funny  to  hear  Lord  Palmerston  talked 
of  as  "  the  Man  of  God "  and  "  the  Christian 
Premier  "  by  all  Low-church  people  wl.ose  ap- 
probation he  had  gained  by  appointing  several 
evangelical  bishops.  News  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Persia  also  came  just  in  time 
to  be  made  use  of  on  the  hustings.  "Just  old 
Pam's  luck  "  one  heard  perpetually. 

The  extraordinary  heat  of  the  summer  of 
1857  was  attributed  to  an  approaching  great 
comet,  which,  however,  never  appeared.  Con- 
siderable alarm  was  excited  by  a  report  that 
it  would  collide  with  our  world  and  smash  it. 
One  old  lady  in  the  village  made  her  will  in 
anticipation  of  the  awful  event,  though  who  was 
to  be  left  to  inherit  her  cottage,  pet  pony,  and 
two  old  spaniels  did  not  seem  clear.  She  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  they  would  be 
safe. 

From  India  news  came  fast,  and  bad  it  was  : 
the  fall  of  Delhi ;  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,    one    of    our    many     great     Indian 
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soldiers,  who  died  from  wounds  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell,  and  dictated  his  own  epitaph 
on  his  death-bed,  "  Here  lies  Sir  H.  Lawrence, 
who  tried  to  do  his  duty," — the  world  will  say, 
"  Ay,  and  did  it  too  ;  "  the  awful  massacre  at 
Cawnpore,  which  made  strong  men  weep  with 
horror  and  fury ;  the  march  of  the  gallant 
General  Havelock  on  Lucknow,  when  Sir  James 
Outram,  who  had  been  named  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Oude  with  full  civil  and  military 
powers,  joined  him  with  reinforcements,  and, 
like  the  generous,  splendid  man  he  was,  declared 
he  would  accompany  him  in  his  civil  capacity 
only,  placing  himself  as  a  volunteer  at  his  dis- 
posal. Years  afterwards,  when  Sir  James  came 
to  Egypt  shortly  before  his  death,  I  had  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  seeing  him  nearly  every 
day.  With  great  difficulty  I  made  him  talk 
about  Lucknow,  and  how  his  fine  face  lit  up 
and  his  glorious  eagle  eyes  used  to  flash  when 
he  told  of  how  Sir  Colin  Campbell  himself  came 
to  the  rescue.  For  Havelock  had  taken  the 
city,  saving  the  women  and  children  from  a 
fate  worse  than  death,  only  to  be  besieged  in 
his  turn.  Alas,  soon  after,  his  name  also  was 
inscribed  on  the  lengthening  roll  of  gallant  and 
able  men  who  "did  their  duty,"  and  laid  down 
their  lives  for  England. 
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My  father  came  back  full  of  the  beauty  of  a 
fair  Italian,  the  Comtesse  Castiglione,  whom  he 
had  seen  at  the  Queen's  ball  on  the  I  ith  of  July. 
She  excited  great  curiosity,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of 
Napoleon  III.  A  sort  of  tournament  of  beauty 
was  held  at  Holland  House,  patriotic  English- 
men declaring  that  there  were  many  women 
handsomer  than  Madame  Castiglione  in  London 
society.  At  Lady  Holland's  "tea,"  strife  ran 
high  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  beautiful 
Italian,  of  Lady  Waterford,  Lady  Mary  Craven, 
Miss  Brandling,  Lady  Somers,  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  and  others  whom  I  have  forgotten. 
But  all  joined  in  saying  that  her  little  boy  was 
quite  the  most  lovely  creature  that  had  ever 
been  seen.  It  was  said  that  Madame  Castiglione 
left  her  bedroom  at  Holland  House  in  an 
extraordinarily  dirty  state ;  much  of  the  furni- 
ture spoiled  by  the  grease  and  paint  she  used. 

In  the  autumn  our  house  at  Esher  was  let  to 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton  for  three  months,  who  was 
building  Fox  Warren,  some  four  miles  off,  near 
Cobham.  We  went  to  Paris,  chiefly  in  order 
that  I  might  learn  French.  M.  B.  St.  Hilaire 
had  not  forgotten  "  la  petite  Janet,"  and  was 
terribly  put  out  at  my  methodless  way  of  learn- 
ing- a  language.     He  wanted  to  "  ground  me  in 
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grammar,"  and  forbade  novels,  having  a  desire 
to  make  me  "une  femme  serieuse."  His  exhor- 
tations were  delivered  in  such  beautiful  French 
that  I  declared  he  should  be  my  grammar,  and 
between  M.  St.  Hilaire,  who  to  this  day  writes 
to  his  "petite  niece  Janet"  with  the  accumulated 
affection  borne  to  three  generations,  and  my 
other  mentor,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  I  soon  learnt 
enough  French  to  take  the  keenest  delight  in 
my  frequent  visits  to  the  Sorbonne.  Here  the 
dear  old  philosopher — Cousin — -would  talk  to 
me  by  the  hour  about  his  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  particularly  Madame  de 
Longueville,  until  I  thought  I  knew  them 
personally.  He  would  never  call  me  Janette, 
saying  that  was  "  un  nom  de  paysanne  ;  "  I  was 
"Jeanne  :"  and  I  think  he  rather  took  my  side 
against  M.  St.  Hilaire  as  regarded  novels  and 
light  literature,  for,  I  remember,  one  day  he 
gave  me  "  La  Petite  Fadette"  to  read,  "for  style," 
and  then,  St.  Hilaire  coming  in,  he  capped  it 
with  his  own  volume  "  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et 
du  Bien,"  "to  please  our  Aristotelian." 

M.  Cousin  was  such  a  strong  and  imposing 
personality  that  I  often  wonder  at  the  compara- 
tively slight  mark  he  has  left  on  the  world — at 
least  in  England.  The  son  of  an  artisan,  by 
sheer  ability  and  power  he  rose  to  be  Inspector- 
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General  of  Education,  a  Peer  of  France,  Director 
of  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  Minister  of  Public 
Education.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three 
he  was  teacher  of  modern  philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne — in  1815,  under  M.  Royer-Collard  ;  until 
the  latter  was  suspended  for  his  liberal  ideas. 
Cousin  shared  his  master's  fate,  and  then  began 
his  famous  translation  of  Plato.  He  travelled  in 
Germany,  where  for  some  occult  reason  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  Carbonaro,  and  imprisoned, 
if  I  remember  right,  in  Berlin.  But  he  said, 
"  Cela  m'a  valu  l'amitie  du  grand  Hegel,  qui 
venait  voir  le  prisonnier  Francais.  Les  pauvres 
geoliers !  voila  des  gens  qui  s'ennuyaient  de 
nos  conversations."  It  was  in  1828  that  my 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Austin,  then  in  the  height 
of  her  beauty,  met  M.  Cousin  at  Bonn,  just  before 
his  return  to  Paris.  They  fraternized  on  the 
subject  of  popular  education,  and  four  years 
later  she  translated  his  report  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Prussia  and  Holland.  In  1840 
M.  Thiers  named  him  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a  post  he  filled  with  great  advantage  to 
his  country ;  but  Cousin  could  not  swallow  the 
Prince  President  and  his  oath,  and  in  1852 
retired  from  public  life.  No  words  can  do 
justice  to  the  charm  and  brilliancy  of  his  talk  ; 
so  fresh,  so  incisive,  so  vivacious,  he  swept  one 
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away  like  a  strong  river.  Then  his  voice  was 
peculiarly  sweet,  and  he  managed  it  to  perfec- 
tion. His  was  not  perhaps  a  regularly  hand- 
some face,  but  it  was  fine  and  striking,  and  his 
large  hazel  eyes  were  marvellous,  now  flashing 
and  commanding,  then  soft  and  caressing,  par- 
ticularly when  he  mentioned  his  "  grande  et 
belle  dame  "  Madame  de  Longueville. 

MM.  A.  de  Vigny,  Mignet,  Leon  de  Wailly — 
whose  clever  novel,  "  Stella  and  Vanessa,"  my 
mother  had  translated, — and  others,  often  came 
to  see  us  in  the  Rue  Chaillot ;  but  my  especial 
playfellow  and  friend,  besides  my  two  old 
philosophers,  was  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Norton's  eldest 
son,  who  was  a  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in 
Paris.  I  suppose  my  passionate  admiration 
of  his  mother  amused  and  touched  him  ;  any- 
how, he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  sorrows  I  can  recollect  was  the  death 
of  handsome,  graceful,  accomplished  Fletcher 
Norton. 

While  in  Paris,  we  heard  that  Macaulay  had 
been  made  a  peer.  About  the  same  time,  Lord 
Lansdowne  wrote  to  my  mother  to  say  that, 
after  due  consideration,  he  had  declined  a  duke- 
dom, adding  that  he  had  been  much  touched 
and  gratified  by  the  many  congratulations  he 
had  received  on  the  proposed  honour.     Certainly 
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no  one  merited  a  public  recognition  of  long  and 
valuable  services  to  his  country  more  than  he, 
who — 

"  Stepped  into  the  senate  from  the  school, 
As  great  men's  sons  did  in  his  early  day, 
Putting  the  college  exercise  away, 
To  take  the  helm  of  empire  and  the  rule," 

as  Tom  Taylor  aptly  wrote  in  his  true  and 
touching  "  In  Memoriam  "  verses  in  Punch,  in 
1868. 

Lord  Lansdowne  told  me  he  was  called  the 
"dancing  Chancellor"  when,  as  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  he  joined  the  Ministry  of  "all  the  talents, 
wisdom,  and  ability,"  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  twenty-six.  Ever  kind,  ever  fair 
and  tolerant,  smoothing  away  all  difficulties 
by  his  suave  and  courteous  speech  and  manner, 
which  yet  had  an  undercurrent  of  strong  will 
and  command,  no  one  could  know  the  dear 
old  Marquess  without  loving  and  revering  him. 
None  will  ever  know  the  many  acts  of  gene- 
rosity and  kindness  done  by  him,  in  so  charming 
a  manner  that  he  would  almost  make  it  appear 
that  the  recipient  of  the  kindness  was  the  one 
who  really  conferred  it.  The  only  time  I  ever 
saw  him  angry  was  once  when  staying  at 
Lansdowne  House.  He  had  taken  me  into 
the  drawing-room  to  see  some  picture,  and,  on 
crossing  the  hall  to  return  to  his  study,  we  found 
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a  shabbily  dressed  man  sitting  on  a  bench  near 
the  door.  He  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  greeted  him  with 
effusion,  to  the  dismay  of  a  young  footman, 
who,  seeing  his  shabbiness,  had  told  him  to  sit 
down  "  as  my  lord  was  engaged,"  and  had  not 
announced  him.  I  forget  who  the  gentleman 
was,  but  I  am  sure  no  shabbily  dressed  person 
was  ever  kept  waiting  by  a  servant  in  Lansdowne 
House  again. 

When  we  were  in  Paris,  the  Emperor,  to 
whose  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  never 
forgot  any  one  who  had  been  kind  to  him  as 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  London,  sent  several 
times  to  place  a  carriage  at  my  mother's  dis- 
posal, which  she  refused.  Eliot  Warburton 
had  introduced  the  Prince  to  my  parents  when 
we  lived  in  Queen  Square,  and  he  used  to  drop 
in  to  dinner  occasionally  ;  but  none  of  us  liked 
the  silent  watchful  man,  and  at  Esher  we  had 
learnt  to  know  and  love  the  Orleans  family. 
Besides,  our  dear  St.  Hilaire  would  have  been 
much  hurt  had  we  accepted  any  favour  from 
the  Emperor,  of  whom  he  used  to  speak  with 
infinite  scorn  as  "  ce  monsieur,"  mingled  with 
sorrow  at  the  demoralization  he  and  his  sur- 
roundings were  introducing  into  France. 

On    our   return    to    Esher  in   November,  we 
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found  Claremont  plunged  in  deep  sorrow.  The 
Duchesse  de  Nemours  had  given  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  was  well  enough  to  get  up  after 
a  fortnight.  Her  maid  was  brushing  her  beauti- 
ful long  fair  hair,  and  the  Duke  came  in  to  say 
good-bye  before  going  out  to  ride  with  his  sons. 
Before  he  had  gone  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  she  suddenly  cried,  "  Je  me  meurs  !" 
and  was  dead  before  her  husband  could  reach 
her  room.  She  was  the  ray  of  sunshine  in  that 
dull  house,  and  the  Duke  aged  ten  years  after 
her  death,  and  never  lost  the  look  of  melancholy 
that  settled  on  his  face  on  that  sad  November 
day. 

Weybridgc  being  only  four  miles  from  Esher, 
we  often  rode  over  to  Nutfield  Cottage,  where, 
on  one  occasion,  being  sent  over  with  a  message 
from  my  mother  to  her  father,  I  found  him 
talking  with,  or  rather  to,  Dr.  Whewell,  about 
the  iniquities  of  Louis  Napoleon.  This  was 
a  subject  which  always  moved  my  grandfather 
deeply,  and  I  need  not  remind  the  few  who  can 
remember  him,  what  his  eloquence  could  be 
when  roused.  As  his  beloved  and  faithful 
friend  Sir  W.  Erie  said,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  one  was  carried 
away  and  utterly  absorbed  by  his  talk." 

His  fine  face  lit  up  and  his  splendid   large 
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eyes  dilated  as  with  musical  rolling  voice  he 
denounced  the  enemy  of  France.  I  waited  for 
some  time,  listening  entranced,  at  last  ventured 
on  a  timid,  "  But,  grandpapa,  mamma  says," 
which  was  no  use  at  all.  After  several  in- 
effectual attempts  I  addressed  Dr.  Whewell : 
"Master,  I  can't  get  in  a  word.  Stop  him," 
which  made  them  both  laugh,  and  I  delivered 
my  message  and  rode  home. 

One  of  my  favourite  amusements  was  fishing 
and  boating  on  "the  soft  windings  of  the  silent 
Mole."  Fish  were  few  and  far  between,  but 
there  was  always  some  excitement  to  be  got  out 
of  a  stray  brown  water-rat  or  a  water-snake  ;  or 
a  coot  with  its  scarlet  face  and  glossy  black 
plumage,  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  bul- 
rushes, rosy-lilac  loosestrife,  purple  codlins,  and 
cream  or  willow  herb.  On  some  rare  occa- 
sions a  gleam  of  green  bright  azure  and  red 
would  flash  down  the  stream  like  a  flame,  as 
the  boat  disturbed  a  kingfisher.  Most  beautiful 
of  birds — like  a  bit  of  rich  enamel  sparkling  in 
the  sun. 

Rowing  down  the  stream,  one  soon  comes  to 
the  picturesque  old  red-brick  tower,  sole  remnant 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  palace.  A  stately  building, 
all  garlanded  with  ivy,  the  empty  window  sills 
fringed  by  the  starlike  pink  blossoms  and  red 
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stems  of  poor  robin,  while  the  ground-ivy 
trailed  at  its  foot  mixed  with  St.  John's  wort, 

"...  whose  potent  leaves 
Have  sovereign  power  o'er  all  the  sullen  fits, 
And  cheerless  fancies  that  besiege  the  mind." 

We  used  to  scan  carefully  the  small  scarlet 
flowers  of  the  poor  man's  weather-glass — the 
pimpernel. 

"  No  ear  hath  heard,  no  tongue  can  tell 
The  virtues  of  the  pimpernell," 

says  the  old  proverb. 

If  wide  open  it  foretold  fair  weather,  and  we 
rowed  down  to  the  paper  mill,  where  the  river 
widened,  and  waterlilies  were  to  be  found,  with 
sometimes  a  golden  flag  which  I  carried  home  in 
triumph  like  a  sceptre. 

For  our  picnics  we  pulled  up-stream,  passing 
the  overhanging  bank,  the  Lovers'  Leap,  to 
a  wood  which  sloped  down  to  the  "  sullen 
Mole,"  and  in  spring  was  carpeted  with  sweet- 
scented  bluebells.  M.  Ary  Scheffer,  who  was  at 
Esher  one  summer,  painting  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Marie  Amelie,  was  much  astonished  at 
my  father  diving  to  recover  the  wine  bottles 
which  had  been  hung  overboard  to  cool  and  had 
slipped  out  of  the  noose  which  held  them.  "  Le 
malheureux,  il  va  s'enrhumer,"  he  exclaimed, 
to  my  great  amusement. 
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Richard  Doyle  was  a  constant  and  much- 
appreciated  visitor  at  Esher.  Gentle,  kind,  and 
shy,  his  fun  and  wit  only  came  out  when  he 
was  with  people  he  knew  well.  I  loved  to  talk 
of  fairies  with  him,  and  I  still  have  some  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  he  did  for  my  mother,  with  most 
lovely  little  drawings  to  illustrate  some  of  my 
pet  stories.  He  was  very  fond  of  popular  songs, 
and  sent  me  a  nigger  melody  with  the  following 
letter  :— 

"My  dear  Janet, 

"  I  send  you  the  '  Old  Folks  at  Home,' 
the  song  I  told  you  of  the  other  day,  and  which, 
although  it  is  a  '  nigger '  melody,  is  very  pretty. 
You  must  sing  it,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
I  shall  find  myself  in  the  same  condition  as 
those  other  animals  who  once  upon  a  time  were 
so  moved  by  the  music  of  Orpheus — although 
they  did  not  go  by  railway. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  R.  d." 

The  comet  that  was  expected  in  1857,  aP~ 
peared  in  September,  1858,  its  great  tail  stream- 
ing across  the  sky.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight, 
and  when  it  came  people  were  not  frightened, 
but  said  it  foretold  war. 

My  father  and  I,  who  were  inseparable,  went 
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for  a  short  time  to  Harpton,  to  his  cousin  Sir 
George  C.  Lewis,  with  whom  we  went  long 
rides,  on  little  Welsh  ponies,  over  the  wild  hills. 
People  who  only  knew  Sir  George  superficially, 
or  as  the  author  of  the  often-quoted  sentence 
that  "  life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amuse- 
ments," had  no  idea  of  the  vein  of  humour  that 
often  welled  up  in  his  conversation.  His  Latin 
skit,  "  Inscriptio  Antiqua,  in  Agro  Bruttio  Nuper 
Reperta,"  professing  to  be  edited  and  interpreted 
by  Johannes  Brownius,  A.M.,  the  inscription 
being — 

•'  Heydiddlediddle 
Thecatandthefiddle 
Thecouiumpedoverthemoon 
Thelittledoglaughed 
Toseesuchfinesport 
Andthedishranauayuiththespoon," 

is  a  delightful  bit  of  learned  trifling. 

He  was  a  dull  speaker,  and  there  is  a  good 
story  of  Bernal  Osborne,  who,  after  Sir  George 
had  delivered  a  long  and  rather  tedious  speech 
in  the  House,  jumped  to  his  feet  and,  raising 
both  arms  above  his  head,  shouted  in  his  loud 
ringing  voice,  "I  entreat  the  House  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman ! "  which  roused 
all  the  members  to  hilarity.  Bernal  Osborne 
was  very  averse  to  war,  though  not  an  advocate 
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of  peace  at  any  price  ;  he  used  to  say  that  a 
successful  general  was  the  most  expensive  luxury 
of  the  day. 

One  of  my  greatest  delights  was  a  visit  to 
Bowood,  where  Lord  Lansdowne  often  took  me 
out  riding.  He  had  a  beautiful  pet  cob  mare, 
Silvertail,  and  one  winter  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
hounds  meeting  in  the  park,  I  persuaded  him 
to  let  me  follow  them.  To  my  dismay  he  in- 
sisted on  lending  me  Silvertail,  and  sending  his 
own  steady  pad-groom  with  me,  whom  I  soon 
left  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  fence.  The  Duke 
was  half  amused,  half  frightened  at  the  resolute 
way  in  which  I  rode  Lord  Lansdowne's  park- 
hack,  who,  after  one  or  two  mistakes,  carried  me 
well,  and  I  brought  back  the  brush  in  triumph. 
But  two  days  afterwards,  by  dint  of  getting  the 
head-coachman  to  back  my  request,  I  persuaded 
my  kind  old  friend  to  let  me  have  a  raking 
young  Irish  hunter  belonging  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  then  I  felt  no  scruples  about  riding  in  the 
first  flight. 

Sydney,  Lady  Morgan,  was  at  Bowood  on 
one  occasion  with  Miss  Mary  Boyle  and  Tom 
Taylor.  Charades  were  acted,  in  one  of  which 
Miss  Boyle,  as  a  ploughboy,  was  inimitable.  I 
also  met  Lady  Morley  there,  and  she  wrote 
down  for  me  a  copy  of  her  verses,  "  Three  Little 
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Kittens."      They   have,    I    believe,    never    been 
printed. 

"THREE   LITTLE   KITTENS. 

"  Three  little  kittens  they  put  on  their  mittens, 
To  eat  a  Christmas  pie  ; 
But  the  three  little  kittens  they  lost  their  mittens 
And  so  began  to  cry, 
'  Oh,  mammy  dear,  we  sadly  fear 
That  we  have  lost  our  mittens.' 
'  Lost  your  mittens  !  naughty  kittens  ; 
Then  you  shall  have  no  pie.' 
Miaou,  miaou,  miaou  ! 

"  But  the  three  little  kittens  they  looked  for  their  mittens 
Upon  a  shelf  so  high, 
When  the  three  little  kittens  they  found  their  mittens, 
And  so  began  to  cry, 
'  Oh,  mammy  dear,  come  here,  come  here, 
For  we  have  found  our  mittens.' 
'  Found  your  mittens  !  tidy  kittens  ; 
Then  you  shall  have  your  pie.' 
Furr,  purr,  purr  !  " 

Lord  Lansdowne  always  wore  the  old  Whig 
dress,  a  dark  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and 
a  buff  waistcoat,  and  looked  the  very  essence  of 
what  he  was,  a  high-bred  courteous  gentleman. 
Perhaps  being  aware  of  his  "  grand  air,"  as  they 
say  in  France,  he  told  the  following  story  of 
Turner's  old  maid  with  the  more  zest.  Having 
rung  the  bell  at  Turner's  house  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  several  times,  he  was  just  going  away, 
when  she  appeared  in  the  area,  and,  looking  up, 
said,  "  Be  you  the  cats'-meat  man  ?  " 
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In  August,  1858,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
went  over  to  Cherbourg  to  visit  the  Emperor, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  great  rejoicings  were 
caused  by  the  successful  laying  of  the  first 
electric  cable  between  America  and  England. 
Unfortunately,  soon  after  messages  of  congra- 
tulation between  the  Queen  and  the  President 
had  passed  through,  the  signals  became  fainter 
and  more  unintelligible,  and  soon  ceased  entirely. 
The  many  old  croakers  were  jubilant.  "  I  told 
you  so,"  "  New-fangled  nonsense,"  etc.,  one  heard 
on  every  side. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  proclamation 
was  issued  announcing  that  the  Crown  assumed 
the  Government  of  India  in  lieu  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  last  small  flicker  of  the 
rebellion  had  been  entirely  stamped  out. 

On  the  9th  of  November  my  little  sister 
Urania  was  born,  nearly  seventeen  years  younger 
than  myself,  and  my  mother's  health  seemed  to 
improve.  "  The  last  rose  of  summer,"  Mrs. 
Austin  used  to  call  the  child,  for  coming  so  late 
in  the  day.  Some  time  before,  to  my  great 
delight,  George  Meredith  came  to  live  at 
Copsham  Cottage,  not  far  from  Esher.  We  had 
known  him  at  Weybridge,  where  he  won  my 
heart  as  a  small  child  by  telling  me  wild  tales, 
out  of  his  wonderful  book,  "  The   Shaving   of 
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Shagpat."  Copsham  was  a  fit  dwelling  for  a 
poet,  on  a  breezy  common,  close  to  the  humming 
pinewoods  behind  Claremont,  and  near  the  Black 
Pool — a  small  lake  surrounded  by  tall  dark 
trees,  and  frequented  by  a  stately  heron.  Here 
several  of  his  well-known  novels  were  written, 
among  others  "  Evan  Harrington,"  in  whose 
pages  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Gordon  Arms 
are  depicted. 

In  February,  1859,  there  appeared  in  Punch 
the  following  beautiful  lines  by  Tom  Taylor.  I 
still  have  the  faded,  yellow,  corrected  proof  he 
gave  my  mother  as  a  memento  of  "  that  great 
day  of  Kabobs."  The  "  old  friend "  was  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Ellison,  afterwards  a  magistrate,  known 
among  us  as  "  the  curly  Beak,"  and  who,  in  early 
days,  shared  chambers  with  Tom  Taylor.  Alas  ! 
how  many  of  the  guests  at  those  dinners,  where 
wit,  beauty,  and  fancy  reigned  supreme,  are  gone. 

TEN,  CROWN  OFFICE  ROW. 

a  templar's  tribute. 

"There  is  another  block  of  old  houses  in  the  Temple  con- 
demned, which  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  200  years  old.  They 
form  what  is  called  Crown  Office  Row.  Their  destruction  will 
commence  forthwith." — Daily  Paper,  February,  1859. 

They  were  fusty,  they  were  musty,  they  were  grimy,  dull,  and  dim, 
The  paint  scaled  off  the  panelling,  the  stairs  were  all  untrim ; 
The  flooring  creaked,  the  windows  gaped,  the  doorposts  stood 

awry  ; 
The  wind  whipt  round  the  corner  with  a  wild  and  wailing  cry. 
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In  a  dingier  set  of  chambers  no  man  need  wish  to  stow, 
Than  those,  old  friend,   wherein   we  denned,   in  Ten,    Crown 
Office  Row. 

But  we  were  young,  if  they  were  old,  we  never  cared  a  pin, 
So  the  windows  kept  the  rain  out  and  let  the  sunshine  in  ; 
Our  stout  hearts  mocked  the  crazy  roofs,  our  hopes  bedecked 

the  walls ; 
We  were  happy,  we  were  hearty,  strong  to  meet  what  might 

befall ; 
Will  sunnier  hours  be  ever  ours,  than  those  which  used  to  go, 
Gay  to  their  end,  my  dear  old  friend,  in  Ten,  Crown  Office  Row  ? 

We  were  two  sucking  barristers  ;  briefs  few  and  far  between, 
Upon  our  reading-tables,  in  their  red-tape  bands,  were  seen  ; 
But  we  had  friends,  and  we  had  books  ;  a  pewter,  pipes  and 

weeds, 
And  tin  enough  to  pay  our  way,  or  credit  for  our  needs  ; 
And  so  we  doffed  the  world  aside — gave  Father  Care  to  know  ; 
Go  where  he  might,  he  must  not  light,  in  Ten,  Crown  Office  Row. 

Narrow  and  dark  the  clerk's  room  ;  our  kitchen  'twas  as  well  : 
Whence  a  pleasant  sound  of  frizzling  at  breakfast  time  befell  : 
Narrow  and  dark  the  bedrooms,  where  we  snored  and  splashed 

and  sung, 
Each  in  his  tub,  and  took  the  rub  of  life  with  sinews  strung, 
Where    we    parted,    in   the  small    hours,    friends,   with  a  glad 

"  good  night," 
When  the  struggling  sunshine  found  us  still  friends  at  morning 

light  : 
Glad  morning  times,   glad   midnight  chimes,  come  back   from 

long  ago, 
Peopling  apace,  the  dear  old  place,  in  Ten,  Crown  Office  Row. 

Those  merry  Sunday  breakfasts— they  never  could  be  wrong- 
When  you  made  such  scrumptious  toast,  and  I  brewed  the  tea 

so  strong — 
Were  ever  sausages  like  those  from  Tucker's  famous  shop  ? 
Where  could  the  sheep  have  grazed  whose  loins  produced  our 

special  chop  ? 
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And  then  the  lounge  and  weed,  with  the  garden  green  below, 
And  the  Thames  all  smile  and  sparkle,  past  Ten,  Crown  Office 
Row. 

You  remember  those   queer  dinners — from  the  Rainbow  and 

from  Dick's? 
That  great  day  of  Kabobs — with  fair  hands  to  cut  the  sticks  ? 
How  deftly  those  white  fingers  on  the  skewers  disposed  the  meat — 
Till  for  pleasure  in  the  cooking  we  scarcely  cared  to  eat — 
I've  often  since  dined  a  la  Russe,  with  G.  H.  M. — but,  oh, 
What  are  his  dinners  to  those  meals  in  Ten,  Crown  Office  Row? 

Those  scrambling,  screaming  dinners,  where  all  was  frolic — fun, 
From  the  eager  clerks  who  rushed  about  like  bullet  out  of  gun, 
To  the  sore-bewildered  laundress,  with  Soyer's  shilling  book 
Thrust,  of  a  sudden,  in  her  hand,  and  straightway  bade  to  cook. 
What  silver   laughs,  what  silver  songs,  from   those   old  walls 

would  flow, 
Could  they  give  out  all  they  drank  in  at  Ten,  Crown  Office  Flow  ! 

Some  of  those  tuneful  voices  will  never  sound  again, 

And  some  of  them  will  read  these  lines,   far  o'er  the  Indian 

main  ; 
And  smiles  will  come  to  some  wan  lips,  tears  to  some  sunken 

eyes, 
To  think  of  all  these  lines  recall  of  Temple  memories  ; 
And  they  will  sigh  as  we  have  sighed,   to  learned  the  bringing 

low, 
Of  those  old  chambers,  dear  old  friend,  in  Ten,  Crown  Office 

Row. 

And  one  whose  voice  awaked  the  song,  whose  hand  awaked  the 

strings, 
One  of  our  guests,  in  those  old  rooms,  even  now  beside  me 

sings  : 
To  eat  our  bach'lor  dinner  on  a  time  she  deigned  to  come, 
And  now  she  smiles  my  wife,  by  the  hearthstone  of  our  home. 
You,  too,  have  found  a  loving  mate — ah — well — 'twas  time  to 

go— 
No  wives  we  had — 'twas  the  one  thing  bad,   in  Ten,  Crown 

Office  Row. 
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Good-bye,    old   rooms,   where  we  chummed  years,   without  a 

single  fight, 
Far  statelier  sets  of  chambers  will  arise  upon  your  site  ; 
More  airy  bedrooms,  wider  panes,  our  followers  will  see, 
And  wealthier,  wiser  tenants,  the  Bench  may  find  than  we  ; 
But  lighter  hearts  or  truer,  I'll  defy  the  new  to  show, 
Than  yours,  old  friend,  and  his  who  penned  this,  Ten,  Crown 

Office  Row. 

Knowing  my  love  of  horses,  Kinglake  took 
me  to  see  Mr.  Rarey,  and,  after  the  performance, 
we  had  some  talk  with  him,  and  I  got  his  straps 
in  order  to  try  and  break  in  a  filly  of  ours. 
Cruiser,  the  untameable  stallion,  was  wonderful  : 
he  followed  Mr.  Rarey  about  (who,  however, 
never  took  his  eye  off  him),  and  shook  hands 
like  a  dog  ;  but  on  being  given  a  handkerchief 
between  his  teeth  let  it  drop  like  a  hot  potato. 
Mr.  Rarey  insisted,  when  Cruiser  gave  a  scream 
of  rage  and  looked  devilish,  but  took  it  and  held 
it.  The  most  curious  thing  was  that  the  horses 
thrown  down  for  the  first  time,  as  Mr.  Rarey 
assured  us,  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  unable  to  rise  again  unless  he  helped  them. 
A  fine  Arab  horse  had  been  given  to  my  mother, 
and  on  a  filly  of  his,  out  of  my  father's  thorough- 
bred chestnut  mare  Celia,  I  tried  the  Rarey 
straps,  and  soon  broke  her  in  perfectly.  Mr. 
Watts  bought  her,  and  rode  her  for  some  years, 
till  I  bought  her  back  again  for  Prince  Halim 
Pasha.     When  I  married  and  went  to  Egypt  I 
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took  a  second  filly  with  me,  and  the  prince 
never  rested  until  he  persuaded  us  to  let  him 
have  her,  and  he  then  wanted  her  sister  also. 
The  Bedouin  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  the 
two  mares  having  English  blood,  and  always 
declared  they  were  highbred  Saglawis. 

The  Arab,  being  rather  queer  to  ride,  was  my 
especial  mount,  and  he  was  the  great  amusement 
at  Esher  station.  I  went  to  meet  my  father 
every  day  at  half-past  four,  and  as  soon  as  the 
train  came  up  the  horse  spun  round  like  a  top. 
I  did  not  care  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  great 
beauty  and  easy  paces,  because  I  could  not  use 
him  for  hunting.  At  last  I  persuaded  my 
parents  to  exchange  him  for  a  wonderful  cob 
belonging  to  Sir  Francis  Head.  We  first  met 
Sir  Frank  on  Epsom  Common,  where  I  tried  to 
instruct  the  Arab  in  jumping  on  the  old  steeple- 
chase course,  and  we  made  great  friends.  Soon 
after  he  had  the  Arab,  he  wrote  to  me. 

Sir  F.  B.  Head  to  Miss  Duff  Gordon. 

"  Croydon,  February  12,  1859. 

"My  dear  Miss  Duff  Gordon, 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  your 
little  note  has  made  me.  I  knew  that  '  Cobby  ' 
was  very  fond  of  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
jumping.     But  since   I  left   you,  I   have   often 

G 
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thought  in  the  day  and  dreamed  at  night,  that 
your  saddle  turned  round,  that  when  he  met  an 
ugly  carriage  he  would  turn  round,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  turn  out  that,  because  he 
was  not  thoroughbred,  or  an  Arab,  you  would 
turn  your  nose  up,  your  eyes  up,  and  regret  that 
you  had  ever  lived  to  see  him  or  me. 

"It  appears,  however,  that  you  have  been — 

"  '  To  his  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  his  virtues  very  kind.' 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  carried  you  so 
well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  rode  him 
uncommonly  well.  I  need  not  say  how  I  should 
have  enjoyed  seeing  you  both  go  over  that  big 
stile,  but  he  had  never  seen  the  blind  ditches 
that  are  in  your  country,  and  I  therefore  feel 
much  obliged  to  him  for  not  having  tumbled 
you  into  one. 

"  I  hope  that,  as  a  reward  for  his  steadiness, 
you  will  adorn  him  by  having  his  coat  singed 
once  more  this  season.  If  he  were  as  old  as 
I  am  the  operation  would  bother  him,  but  as 
he  is  only  five  years,  he  naturally  likes  to  look 
tidy.  And  as  you  have  a  nice  habit,  I  think 
you  should  allow  him  to  have  a  good  coat. 

"  With  regard  to  my  book,  it  will  be  full  of 
chapters  and  incidents,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed   I   will   ride   over   to  Esher,  and  sit 
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and  sup  up  barley-broth  while  you  read  it  out 
aloud. 

"  Pilgrim  is  going  on  capitally.  I  am  very 
fond  of  him.  He  walks  about  in  a  loose  box, 
and  is  cleaned  without  being  tied  up.  My  quiet 
man  has  only  occasionally  to  say  in  a  gruff  tone, 
'  Adone  now,  or  you'll  catch  it' 

"  With  my  kindest  regards  to  all,  including 
the  filly  and  puppies, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Miss  Gordon, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"F.  B.  Head." 


My  old  friend  had  a  holy  horror  of  balls,  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  instil  into  me.  With  the 
usual  impertinence  of  a  spoiled  child,  I  once 
turned  upon  him,  "  But,  Sir  Frank,  surely  you 
were  young  once  ?  "  which  made  him  laugh  ; 
but  he  always  remonstrated  with  me  about  my 
love  of  dancing. 

Lord  Macaulay  taught  me  some  lines  in 
praise  of  dancing  wherewith  to  confound  Sir 
Frank  ;  but  they  had  not  much  effect  on 
him : 

"  Hail !  loveliest  art  that  canst  all  hearts  ensnare, 
And  make  the  fairest  still  appear  more  fair  ! 
Beauty  can  little  execution  do 
Unless  she  borrows  half  her  arms  from  you.  .  .  . 
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"  Hence  with  her  sister  arts,  shall  dancing  claim 
An  equal  right  to  universal  fame  ; 
And  Isaac's  Rigadoon  shall  live  as  long 
As  Raphael's  painting,  or  as  Virgil's  song." 

Sir  F.  B.  Head  to  Miss  Duff  Gordon. 

"Croydon,  March  18,  1859. 

"My  dear  Miss  Duff  Gordon, 

"  I  was  galloping  most  joyously  across 
the  ridged  and  furrowed  lines  of  your  beautiful 
green  note,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  almost  fell 
head  over  heels  on  reading  that  you  were 
thinking  of  going  to  a  ball ! 

"  Now  pray  let  me  advise  you  not  even  to 
dream  of  dancing  until  you  are  forty ;  for  you 
have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  the  inconveniences 
it  will  entail  on  you. 

"  You  know,  I  dare  say,  how  dreadfully  the 
gout  hurts,  and  what  a  sorrow  it  is,  but  when 
a  young  lady  of  near  seventeen  deliberately 
determines  to  look  grave,  purse  up  her  mouth, 
and  dance,  she  is  almost  sure,  sooner,  rather 
than  later,  to  be  afflicted  with  symptoms  of  a 
most  astonishing  description. 

"For  instance,  when  she  awakes  in  the 
morning,  she  finds  that  her  nightcap  has  crawled 
all  over  her  face,  and  that  her  curl-papers  have 
all  vanished.  When  she  dresses,  she  is  sure  to 
put   her    stockings    on    her   fingers,    white    kid 
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gloves  on  her  feet,  and,  unconsciously,  to  come 
down  to  breakfast  carrying  her  crinoline  in  her 
hand.  The  tea  tastes  of  tar,  her  mother's  barley- 
broth  like  boiled  saw-dust.  Every  egg  seems 
to  be  addled. 

"When  she  sits  down  to  work,  she  keeps 
pricking  her  thumb.  In  the  garden,  the  sky 
appears  to  be  green,  the  grass  blue,  and  the  birds 
to  be  flying  with  their  toes  uppermost.  In  short, 
nothing  in  creation  appears  to  be  worth  looking 
at — but  the  moon, — and  even  then,  there  are 
shooting  pains,  here,  there  and  everywhere. 

"  Now,  if  you  will  but  keep  clear  of  this 
dreadful  'ball-complaint,'  you  will  have  every- 
thing about  you  that  can  make  you  happy. 
Good  parents,  a  three-pronged  saddle,  a  thoro'- 
bred  mare,  a  beautiful  cob,  a  little  pack  of  nine 
puppies,  a  rabbit  for  them  to  pursue  three  days 
a  week,  Epsom  downs  to  hunt  over,  and  possibly, 
some  of  these  days,  a  very  old  man  to  meet  you, 
on  Pilgrim,  as  your  whipper-in. 

"  Now,  if  you  will  '  look  on  this  picture  and 
on  that,'  I  feel  sure  you  will  resolve  to  continue 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  this  world,  and  abhor 
fiddles  and  wax  candles. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Miss  Duff  Gordon, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  F.  B.  Head." 
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My  cob  became  celebrated  with  the  Surrey 
Union  Foxhounds,  and  the  Due  d'Aumale's 
Harriers.  No  fence  was  too  big,  no  ditch  too 
wide  for  him.  As  docile  as  he  was  handsome, 
he  learnt  to  pick  up  my  whip  or  my  hand- 
kerchief if  I  dropped  them,  and  when  I  said 
"  Hop,"  he  would  rear  straight  up,  and  jump 
high  into  the  air,  a  trick  that  delighted  Kinglake, 
and  frightened  other  of  our  friends.  Luckily 
the  cob  would  only  do  this  if  I  was  on  his  back, 
or  he  might  have  thrown  my  mother,  who  some- 
times rode  him. 

In  May,  1859,  my  father  and  I  went  for  a 
few  days  to  Eton,  to  stay  with  his  old  tutor, 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  who  was  the  Provost.  An 
elegant  scholar,  and  a  man  of  extraordinarily 
wide  reading — one  never  came  to  the  end  of 
his  knowledge.  His  translations  of  English 
poetry  into  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German,  and 
vice  versa,  are  admirable,  as  any  one  who  possesses 
his  "  Trifoglio  "  can  testify.  Mr.  Rogers  had  a 
copy  of  his  book  printed  on  pink  paper,  and 
he  used  to  say  in  his  solemn  pince  manner,  "  It 
is  all  stained  with  the  blood  of  little  boys." 
Dr.  Hawtrey  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  best 
of  men,  and  his  tender  devotion  to  his  sister 
was  the  most  touching  thing  I  ever  saw. 

The  Provost's  house  at  Etcn  was  delightful 
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with  dark  passages  and  unexpected  corners, 
large  rooms  with  small  recesses  out  of  them, 
and  all  crammed  with  books.  Dr.  Hawtrey  had 
a  fine  library,  and  a  curious  gallery  of  portraits 
of  his  pupils  while  tutor  at  Eton.  Later  in  the 
year,  after  spending  some  days  at  Aldermaston, 
Mr.  Higford  Burr's  place,  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful  small  park 
in  England,  my  father  took  me  again  to  see 
the  Provost  at  his  rectory,  Maple  Durham.  We 
spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Great  Marlow,  to  row 
on  the  river,  and  see  the  scenery,  and  were 
amused  by  the  landlady  of  the  small  inn  en- 
tirely scouting  the  notion  of  my  being  Miss 
Duff  Gordon.  Her  house  was  full,  and  she 
resented  my  father  insisting  on  having  two 
bed-rooms.  She  tossed  her  head,  remarking  that 
she  had  never  treated  her  father  like  that,  or 
heard  any  young  lady  dare  to  call  her  parent 
"  dear  old  boy." 

At  Aldermaston,  where  I  spent  many  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  I  made  friends  with 
the  sculptress  Miss  Susan  Durant,  a  handsome, 
clever,  and  capable  woman.  The  following  note 
from  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Layard  refers  to  my 
inducing  him,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(Wilberforce),  to  ride  with  me  instead  of  going 
in  the  carriage.     We  lost  our  way,  had  to  jump 
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some  small  fences,  and  got  caught  in  a  heavy 
shower. 

A.  H.  Layard  to  Miss  Duff  Gordon. 

"  130,  Piccadilly,  September  2,  1859. 

"My  dear  Janet, 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  under  the  safe 
guidance  of  Miss  Durant  you  reached  London 
in  safety,  and  ultimately  found  your  way  to 
Esher.  I  am  afraid  our  artist  friend  has  found 
an  angel  in  a  wrong  quarter — the  eyes  would 
suit  a  '  Sheitana '  better.  I  hope  you  were 
satisfied  with  all  the  mischief  you  did  during 
your  short  stay  at  Aldermaston.  I  am  glad 
you  were  none  the  worse  for  your  wetting.  I 
have  got  a  dreadful  lumbago  in  my  shoulders, 
and  must  expend  tuppense  on  a  poor  man's 
plaister. 

"  If  Barante  has  twelve  volumes,  I  should 
certainly  not  have  the  conscience  to  recommend 
him  to  you.  It  is  very  long  since  I  read  the 
work,  and  I  almost  forgot  its  length.  I  re- 
member thinking  it  very  interesting.  I  suspect 
that  Barante  and  Guizot  and  the  rest  will  return 
to  the  shelves  when  the  hounds  begin  to  meet, 
and  the  young  man  from  Welton  is  in  the 
saddle. 

"If  you  behave  exceedingly  well,  I  will  en- 
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deavour  to  write  to  you  from  Rome.  On  my 
return,  after  paying  a  visit  to  which,  as  you 
know,  I  am  pledged,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you. 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  and  happy 
autumn.  We  shall  often  talk  of  you  and  your 
merry  doings.  Do  not  you  forget  the  '  kranke 
arme  steer,'  (excuse  the  spelling),  but  believe 
him  ever  to  be, 

"  Your  very  affectionate, 
"Mr.  Bull." 

Mr.  Layard  kept  his  promise,  and  wrote  to 
me  from  Rome.  The  description  of  the  state 
of  Italy  then,  by  one  who  knows  and  loves  the 
country  so  well,  is  interesting. 

A.  H.  Layard  to  Miss  Duff  Gordon. 

"Rome,  October  15,  1859. 

"  I  cannot  but  admit,  my  dear  Janet,  that  I 
more  than  deserve  the  scolding  I  have  received 
for  not  writing  to  you.  The  excuse  that  I  have 
to  make  is  not  that  I  have  forgotten  you,  but 
that  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  politics 
and  art  that  I  have  really  had  scarcely  any 
time  to  write  to  any  one.  When  I  take  my  run 
abroad  for  a  couple  of  months  I  usually  eschew 
all  manner  of  letter-writing,  leaving  my  afflicted 
friends  in  darkness  as  to  my  movements  and 
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whereabouts ;  so  I  beg  you  will  consider  my 
epistle  as  a  special  mark  of  favour.  I  am  sin- 
cerely grieved  to  hear  that  your  mother  has 
been  so  unwell.  I  hope  she  will  take  good 
advice,  and  have  a  little  wholesome  care  of  her- 
self.    I  have  long  felt  anxious  about  her. 

"  It  is  really  a  month  since  I  left  England — 
and  yet  the  time  has  passed  like  a  day.  I  have 
seen  very  much  of  interest — more  so  than  usual, 
even  in  Italy,  as  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  is  so  full  of  matter  for  consideration 
and  hope. 

"  I  have  paid  various  visits  to  old  friends  at 
Florence  and  new  political  ones,  and  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  condition  of  Tuscany.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Grand-ducal  family  the 
Government  has  been  carried  on  with  admirable 
vigour  and  order.  Already  great  changes  have 
been  made  in  those  details  of  administration, 
police,  passports,  custom-houses,  which  are  so 
odious  to  the  traveller  and  have  been  a  curse  to 
Italy  during  the  existence  of  Austrian  influence. 
I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  most  of  the  leading 
men,  and  of  persuading  myself  that  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  was  a  strictly  popular 
one,  and  that  the  Tuscans  meant  to  persevere 
in  the  course  they  had  entered  upon  in  spite  of 
the  threats  and  intrigues  of  the  French. 
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"  I  met  Clanricarde  at  Florence,  and  saw  as 
much  of  him  as  I  could  during  the  few  hours 
he  remained  there.  He  received  good  infor- 
mation as  to  what  was  going  on,  and  will,  I 
hope,  enlighten  people  in  England  on  the  true 
state  of  Central  Italy.  He  seems  quite  delighted 
with  Garibaldi  (whom  I  hope  to  see  on  my 
way  back),  and  declares  that  a  dinner  with  the 
General  reminded  him  of  a  day  at  the  Gordon 
Arms — such  was  the  simplicity  and  amiability 
of  that  charming  family  (they  may  be  proud  of 
the  comparison). 

"  From  Florence  I  came  to  Rome  by  the 
shortest  sea  route.  I  had  intended  making  a 
tour  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  started  for  the  frontier 
at  Subiaco,  but  I  found  the  difficulties  of  travel- 
ling so  great,  on  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  political  affairs  and  the  absence  of  high-roads, 
that  I  have  given  up  my  intention.  I  remained 
a  week  at  Subiaco,  a  most  interesting,  pictu- 
resque old  city,  built  on  a  high  rock  jutting  out 
in  a  wooded  valley  of  the  Sabine  Hills.  There, 
some  seventeen  centuries  ago  and  more,  Nero 
had  a  villa,  the  remains  of  which,  with  even  some 
of  its  coloured  walls,  still  exist, — and,  block- 
ing up  the  Anio,  turned  the  valley  into  a  series 
of  lakes  ;  whence  the  town  takes  its  name. 
Truly  a  very  pleasant  and  royal  country  resi- 
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dence  it  must  have  been.  Nero's  territories  are 
now  held  by  a  parcel  of  Benedictine  monks, 
scarcely  less  respectable  in  every  way  in  their 
character  ;  and  although  they  have  allowed  his 
villa  to  go  to  ruin,  they  still  eat  his  good  trout 
and  make  wine  of  his  grapes.  The  principal 
interest  of  the  place  to  me  consisted  in  two 
ancient  convents  and  churches  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  order.  One  church  is  built  over 
the  spot  where  St.  Benedict  himself  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  holy  existence — a  very  un- 
comfortable hole  in  the  rock,  in  a  very  lovely  posi- 
tion— so  that  the  old  gentleman  showed  a  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  although  he  had  re- 
nounced the  world  and  the  flesh.  The  churches 
are  very  remarkable  edifices  on  account  of  their 
very  early  fresco  paintings,  some  dating  from 
a  period  preceding  by  half  a  century  the  time 
generally  assigned  to  the  revival  of  the  arts  in 
Italy  by  the  Tuscan  schools, — and  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  pointed  arch,  used  quite 
after  the  Gothic  fashion  as  early  probably  as 
the  tenth  century,  and  of  purely  Gothic  arches 
and  tracery  of  about  a  century  later.  (You  will 
have  become  so  learned  now  that  you  have  read 
Fergusson,  that  you  will  understand  all  this.) 

"  I  am  now  back  in  Rome,  having  returned 
yesterday,  and  here  I  find  your  friend  Delane, 
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with  whom  I  have  been  passing  the  day,  and 
from  whom  I  have  consequently  been  hearing 
every  manner  of  gossip.  I  shall  probably  re- 
main here  till  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
then  return  to  Florence  by  land.  I  must  make 
some  visits  to  old  friends,  and  be  kissed  as 
usual. 

"  Your  first  letter  was  full  of  projected  balls, 
races,  etc.  These,  I  presume,  have  been  all 
given  up  on  account  of  your  mamma's  illness. 
Although  I  do  not  admit  your  inference  as  to 
the  want  of  romance  in  my  character,  I  still 
adhere  to  my  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  the 
eight  or  ten  thousand  a  year ;  and  I  hope  soon 
to  see  you— as  the  Easterns  would  say — the 
mother  of  such  a  pleasant  income.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  have  quite  thrown  away  your  time 
in  reading  the  books  you  are  now  engaged  in. 
You  will  probably  travel  one  of  these  days,  and 
you  will  then  find  the  advantage  of  feeling  an 
interest  in  all  you  see.  My  greatest  regret  has 
always  been  that  I  left  England  unprepared  for 
travel — half  the  usefulness  of  my  journeys  has 
been  thrown  away. 

"  Fergusson's  book  is  valuable,  as  it  gives  you 
a  general  idea  of  architecture  without  going  into 
details  uninteresting  to  any  one  but  a  profes- 
sional reader.     Give  my  very  kind  regards  to 
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your  father  and   mother.     Please  take  care  of 
yourself  with  the  filly,  and  do  not  play  tricks. 

"  I  shall  be  back  early  in  December,  and  will 
endeavour  to  write  to  you  again. 

"  Your  affectionate 

"Mr.  Bull." 

A.  H.  Layard  to  Miss  Duff  Gordon. 

"  Milan,  November  21,  1859. 

"  My  dear  Janet, 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
been  grumbling  considerably  at  my  neglect  of 
your  letters.  I  have  two  of  yours — nearly  a 
month  old  ! — unanswered.  But  I  warned  you 
not  to  expect  a  punctual  correspondent.  I  have 
really  been  so  busy  seeing  people,  reading  politi- 
cal documents,  and  looking  about  me,  that  I 
have  not  had  time  to  think  of  any  one  in 
England  ;  even  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which  sup- 
plies me  with  that  which  is  dearest  to  me, 
£  s.  d.,  has  been  almost  forgotten.  I  had  in- 
tended writing  to  you  from  Florence  ;  but  my 
time  there  was  entirely  taken  up — what  with 
the  National  Assembly  and  various  interesting 
events. 

"  I  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  from  Rome 
to  Florence,  and  visited  my  old  friends  at 
Perugia   and    Cortona,   and    submitted   to   the 
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usual  embracings.  It  is  really  a  source  of 
immense  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  any  one 
who  loves  Italy,  and  wishes  her  to  take  the 
place  to  which  she  is  entitled  amongst  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  world,  to  see  the  vast  change 
for  the  better  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
degrading  and  brutal  despotism  of  Austria  and 
the  Pope  has  been  overthrown  ;  even  during  the 
few  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  start  which  Central  Italy 
has  made  is  wonderful,  and  is  an  earnest  of 
what  will  be  done  if  the  Italians  are  only  left 
to  themselves.  No  custom-houses,  no  passports, 
no  hindrances  to  free  communication,  have  given 
fresh  life  to  Central  Italy.  Railways  are  begin- 
ning to  spread  over  the  country,  and  a  wise 
system  of  free  trade  will  soon  supersede  the 
old  system  of  protection  which  each  petty  state 
pursued,  and  which  paralyzed  the  industry  of 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  the  reputation 
which  the  Italians  have  so  unjustly  acquired  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  now  showing 
how  admirably  fitted  they  are  for  liberal  insti- 
tutions and  self-government.  No  population  in 
the  world  could  have  preserved  order  as  the 
Italians  of  Central  Italy  have  done,  without  a 
regular  Government  and  under  every  provoca- 
cation.     I    trust  they  will   continue   to    do   so. 
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Garibaldi's  resignation  and  withdrawal  will  re- 
move one  of  the  greatest  dangers.  For,  although 
an  admirable  chief  of  partisan  troops  in  war, 
brave,  honest,  and  single-minded,  he  is  a  dan- 
gerous man  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  his  headstrong 
character,  worked  upon  by  designing  men  and 
by  the  Reds  at  such  a  critical  moment  as  the 
present,  might  have  led  to  the  most  serious 
complications. 

"  I  was  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Tuscan 
Assembly,  when  the  Regency  of  the  Prince  of 
Carignano  was  voted.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
sight,  the  proceedings  being  carried  on  with 
infinitely  more  decorum  and  dignity  than  any 
manner  of  business  in  our  howling  House  of 
Commons.  Instead  of  an  assembly  composed 
principally  of  empty-headed  young  aristocrats 
and  equally  empty-headed  millionaires,  who 
are  the  representatives  of  family  influence  and 
demoralizing  bribery,  there  were  collected  to- 
gether some  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  most 
influential,  respectable,  and  intelligent  men  in 
Tuscany,  representing  equally  every  class,  sent 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  without 
corruption  or  intimidation.  They  met  in  the 
magnificent  old  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
painted,  from  ceiling  to  floor,  by  Vasari  with  the 
great  deeds   of  the   Medici    family.     About    a 
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third  of  the  apartment  held  the  assembly,  upon 
a  raised  dais  ;  the  rest  was  filled  with  the  public, 
who  behaved  with  great  propriety.  Ladies  were 
freely  admitted.  The  speeches  were  short  and 
to  the  point ;  the  assembly  maintained  the 
strictest  order,  making  no  demonstration  what- 
ever. 

"  Ricasoli,  the  present  head  of  the  Tuscan 
Government,  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
and  of  the  most  legitimate  influence  in  his 
country.  Descended  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  Tuscany,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  her  landed  proprietors,  he  has  devoted 
his  influence  and  wealth  to  the  improvement  of 
her  agriculture  and  the  development  of  her 
resources.  At  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
the  Legations  and  the  Duchies  is  a  man  of 
very  different  stamp — Farini.  He  has  been 
named  Dictator  chiefly  from  his  political  cha- 
racter, and  from  his  known  energy  and  very 
liberal  views,  which  have  enabled  him  to  control 
the  extreme  Republican  party  so  dangerous  in 
central  Italy.  He  has  shown  himself  a  man 
of  decision  and  honesty.  I  was  much  struck 
by  his  conversation.  He  is  eloquent,  and  some- 
what theatrical,  after  the  manner  of  Italians. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Italians  will  be 
left  to  themselves.     If  any  attempt  be  made  to 
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force  back  the  old  Princes  and  the  Pope,  the 
results  will  be  very  fatal,  as  the  people  arc 
exasperated  against  the  priests.  This  fine  city 
is  full  of  rejoicing ;  the  only  drawback  is  the 
number  of  unfortunate  refugees  from  the  Vene- 
tian states,  in  which  the  Austrians  are  pursuing 
their  old  system  of  brutal  oppression. 

"  I  hope  my  lady  is  quite  well  again.  I  was 
truly  grieved  to  receive  such  bad  accounts  of 
her  from  you.     Give  her  my  kindest  regards. 

"  So  you  have  taken  to  read  in  bed  again  ! 
All  the  lupin  seed  in  the  world  will  not  save 
your  complexion,  and  you  will  become,  what 
even  clever  women  don't  like  to  become,  a 
'  fright '  ! 

"  I  shall  remain  here  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  go  on  to  Turin — starting  from  thence  on 
the  29th,  for  Paris.  My  kind  regards  to  your 
father. 

"With  every  good  wish, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"A.  H.  La  yard." 

In  October  my  mother  went  to  Brighton  with 
my  baby  sister,  but  returned  in  November  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Austin's  serious  illness.  It 
was  a  terrible  time.  My  father  had  been  called 
over  to  Ireland  on  official   business  connected 
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with  the  Inland  Revenue.  My  mother  was  ill 
and  wild  with  anxiety  about  her  father,  whom 
she  adored.  Twice  a  day  I  rode  over  to  Wey- 
bridge  to  see  my  grandfather,  whose  condition 
was  most  alarming ;  and  at  length  my  mother, 
disregarding  our  doctor's  orders,  insisted  on 
going  to  stay  at  Nutfield  Cottage.  She  sat  up 
several  nights,  and  never  recovered  the  chill 
caught  in  that  cold  damp  house.  Her  father's 
death  on  December  17th  quite  prostrated  her. 

In  answer  to  letters  written  for  my  grand- 
mother to  old  friends,  I  received  some  contain- 
ing curious  traits  of  Mr.  Austin,  while  all  spoke 
of  his  noble  character  and  of  his  wisdom.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  out  of 
the  touching  preface  written  by  Mrs.  Austin  to 
her  husband's  work  on  jurisprudence,  which  she 
employed  the  years  of  her  widowhood  in  editing 
— a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  very 
ably  performed,  but  which,  of  course,  is  not  read 
by  the  general  public. 

"  His  (Mr.  John  Austin's)  power  of  method- 
izing and  expounding  was  matchless  ;  and  he 
had  a  natural  and  powerful  eloquence — when  he 
allowed  himself  to  give  way  to  it — which  was 
calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  and  fix  itself 
on  the  memory.  This  was  far  more  striking 
in   conversation    than    in    his   written   lectures. 
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As  soon  as  he  reduced  anything  to  writing,  the 
severity  of  his  taste  and  his  habitual  resolution 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, led  him  to  rescind  every  word  or  expres- 
sion that  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  subserve  these 
ends. 

"  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  eminently 
qualified  to  raise  extemporaneous  discourse  to 
the  highest  excellence,  had  he  but  combined 
with  his  other  singular  qualifications  that  of 
easy  confidence  and  self-satisfaction.  His  voice 
was  clear  and  harmonious,  and  his  elocution 
perfect.  Nobody  ever  heard  him  talk  without 
being  powerfully  struck  with  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  his  discourse,  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  scholar-like 
accuracy  and  singular  appositeness  of  his  lan- 
guage. Classical  thoughts  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion were  so  familiar  to  him  that  they  seemed 
innate  and  spontaneous.  '  I  think,'  writes  a 
friend  to  whom  I  have  shown  this  poor  attempt 
to  describe  him,  '  that  you  have  hardly  said 
enough  about  his  eloquence  in  conversation. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  one  was  carried  away  and 
utterly  absorbed  by  his  talk.  One  had  travelled 
an  hour  over  such  vast  regions,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  !     And  then  the  extraordinary  extent 
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and  exactness  of  his  memory  I '  It  is  true  that 
I  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of 
his  eloquence  in  common  discourse.  It  lives  in 
the  memory  of  a  few.  His  memory  was  most 
extraordinary,  and  would  have  been  a  gift  to 
dwell  on  with  wonder  had  it  not  been  so  subor- 
dinate to  his  higher  faculties.  He  never  made 
any  display  of  it  ;  and  as  it  was  always  under 
the  control  of  his  severe  love  of  truth,  the 
hearers  were  certain  that  he  hazarded  nothing, 
and  that  his  statements  might  be  implicitly 
relied  on. 

"  But  those  qualities  which,  above  all  others, 
smooth  the  road  to  success,  were  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  character  like  his.  Proud,  sensi- 
tive, trying  everything  by  the  lofty  standard  he 
bore  within  him,  it  was  only  to  a  very  peculiar 
sort  of  encouragement  that  he  was  accessible. 
The  highest  applause  or  admiration  of  ignorant 
millions  would  have  failed  to  give  the  smallest 
satisfaction.  The  approbation  of  the  few  whose 
judgment  he  respected,  or  the  persuasion  that 
his  labours  tended  to  general  utility,  were  the 
only  stimulants  by  which  he  could  be  enabled 
to  rise  above  his  constitutional  shyness  and 
reserve.  .  .  . 

"  From    the    time    that   he   abandoned   the 
struggle  with  the  world    to  which   he  was   at 
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once  so  unequal  and  so  superior,  all  the  bitter- 
ness excited  in  him  by  the  chilling  indifference 
with  which  his  noble  and  disinterested  efforts 
had  been  received,  subsided.  His  estimate  of 
men  was  low,  and  his  solicitude  for  their  appro- 
bation was  consequently  small.  But  while  he 
kept  aloof  from  them,  his  sympathy  with  their 
sufferings  and  his  anxiety  for  their  improvement 
never  abated.  For  himself,  he  coveted  nothing 
they  had  to  give  ;  and  he  awaited  the  judgment 
of  another  tribunal  with  humility,  but  with  a 
serenity  which  became  more  perfect  in  propor- 
tion as  the  time  for  his  appearing  before  it  drew 
nigh. 

"  If  elevation  above  all  low  desires  and  poor 
ambitions  which  chain  the  soul  to  earth — if  a 
life  untainted  by  a  single  unjust  or  ungenerous 
action  or  thought,  a  single  concession  to  worldly 
or  selfish  objects,  a  single  attempt  to  stifle  or 
to  disguise  truth,  could  justify  a  serene  antici- 
pation of  the  world  into  which  none  of  these 
things  can  enter,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
feel  it." 

The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John 
Romilly,  wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter,  ending  by 
— "  His  loss  will  be  most  deeply  felt  by  all  his 
friends,  who  used,  even  when  they  did  not  see 
him    or   hear   from    him,   to   inquire    what   his 
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opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  all  questions  of 
interest,  political  or  social,  moral  or  intellectual." 
From  the  Provost  of  Eton  I  received  the 
following  letter,  and,  to  my  great  relief,  he 
appeared  soon  after  it  had  been  delivered  : — 

The  Provost  of  Eton  to  Miss  Duff 
Gordon. 

"The  Lodge,  Eton,  December  20,  1859. 

"My  Dear  Janet, 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  sorrow 
I  heard  of  the  loss  which  you  have  had,  and 
how  deeply  I  feel  for  Mrs.  Austin. 

"  Your  very  distinguished  Grandfather  was 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  right-hearted  men 
I  ever  knew  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable  (for 
the  world  is  unjust),  I  never  met  with  any  one 
who  had  the  Pleasure  and  Honour  of  his  Friend- 
ship, or  even  his  Acquaintance,  and  whose 
Opinion  was  worth  having,  who  did  not  so 
esteem  him. 

"  It  has  been  latterly  only  seldom  that  I 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  this  Privilege  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  him  (for  I  always  thought 
it  a  high  Privilege),  but  I  have  always  lived  in 
the  Hope  of  doing  so  ;  and  I  look  back  on  the 
few  Days  which  he  has  from  Time  to  Time  given 
me  at  Eton  among  the  brightest  of  my  Life. 
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"  He  will  cause  a  painful  Void  among  his 
many  Friends ;  but  with  this  Comfort,  which 
such  men  always  leave  behind  them,  that  they 
will  all  love  to  recall  his  Words  and  Thoughts, 
and  thus  in  a  manner  realize  the  Past  ;  and 
among  these  Friends  none  will  feel  this  more 
than  myself. 

"  I  am  unavoidably  detained  here  to-day ; 
but  I  have  a  strong  Desire  to  come  over  to 
Weybridge  to-morrow,  not  to  press  myself  upon 
you,  but  simply  to  see  whether  (as  your  Father 
is  absent  and  Lady  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Austin 
are  so  unwell)  I  can  be  of  any  possible  Use. 

"  Have  no  scruple  about  me  if  I  can  not.  At 
least,  I  shall  have  the  Gratification  of  knowing 
myself  to  have  been  at  Hand  in  the  sorrow  of 
those,  for  whom  I  have  so  sincere  a  Regard. 

"  I  have  been  absent  from   Home,  and  have 
therefore  only  to-day  seen  your  Letter. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Janet, 

"  Very  affectionately  yours, 

"  E.  C.  Hawtrey." 

Sir  W.  Erie,  one  of  my  grandfather's  most 
attached  friends,  after  lamenting  his  death,  says — 

"  I  came  upon  a  mention  of  him  in  the 
'  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Patteson,'  which  I  think 
might  have  some  interest  in  showing  an  early 
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recognition  of  his  worth,  which  was  so  lament- 
ably latent  during  his  life.     The  memoir  runs — 

"'One  day  a  singular  man  entered  the  pupil 
room  [at  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes',  where  Mr.  Patteson 
was  studying]  for  the  first  time,  and  presently 
announced  to  his  companions  that  he  had  come 
-there,  not  only  to  qualify  himself  as  a  special 
pleader,  but  to  study  and  elucidate  the  principles 
of  Law.     This  was  John  Austin. 

" '  Not  unnaturally,  the  others  smiled  at  his 
apparent  presumption,  but  as  the  late  Judge 
■used  to  say,  "we  were  wrong,  for  he  has  done 
what  he  proposed,"  adding  his  meed  of  praise  of 
that  masterly  work  on  the  "  Province  of  Juris- 
prudence." ' 

"  This  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  making  out 
my  writing,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  showing  his 
beginning  with  a  set  purpose  for  principle  in 
preference  to  practice,  and  prevented  him  from 
rivalling  his  brother  Charles  in  getting  money." 

Mr.  John  S.  Mill,  who  had  read  Roman  Law 
with  my  grandfather  in  1821,  wrote  to  me 
deploring  the  loss  "  of  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
I  am  morally  and  intellectually  most  indebted;" 
continuing,  "  Few  have  contributed  more  by 
their  individual  influence  and  their  conversation 
to  the  formation  and  growth  of  a  number  of 
the  most  active  minds  of  this  generation.     For 
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myself,  I  have  always  regarded  my  early  know- 
ledge of  him  as  one  of  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances of  my  life." 

Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Nassau  Senior 
told  me  that  he  had  spent  an  evening  with  M. 
Guizot,  who  talked  of  the  friends  he  had  made 
or  found  when  Ambassador  in  London,  in  1840. 
"  He  only  mentioned  the  dead,  Hallam,  Sydney 
Smith,  John  Austin,  and  Macaulay.  As  an 
original  thinker  he  seemed  to  put  Austin  above 
them  all  ;  as  a  man  of  learning,  Hallam  ;  as  a 
companion,  Sydney  Smith;  as  a  man  of  informa- 
tion, Macaulay.  M.  Guizot  said  he  had  been 
over  Westminster  Abbey  with  Macaulay,  who 
knew  the  biography  of  the  tenant  of  every  tomb, 
and  could  repeat  the  finest  passages  of  the  works 
of  all  those  whose  busts  are  in  Poets'  Corner. 
Every  one  of  these  men,"  continued  M.  Guizot, 
"  might  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  literary  world — they  might 
have  been  expected  to  show  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  men  of  letters.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of 
it.  Austin's  health  kept  him  out  of  the  great 
world,  but  the  others  lived  in  it  as  simply,  as 
unpretendingly,  and  with  as  much  mutual 
affection  as  if  the  idea  of  rivalry  had  never 
occurred  to  them." 

Few  are  now  left  who  knew  Mr.  Austin,  but 
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the  memory  of  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  the 
vigour  and  apt  language  with  which  he  upheld 
his  views,  and  the  sense  of  power  and  deep 
thought  conveyed  by  his  whole  personality,  will 
not  soon  fade  away.  His  upright  figure — a 
reminiscence  of  his  early  military  training  when 
he  served  under  Lord  William  Bentinck, — finely 
cut  face,  silver-white  hair,  and  large  expressive 
eyes  were  familiar  to  the  dwellers  on  the  com- 
mons between  Weybridge  and  Esher.  His  hair 
had  become  white  when  only  twenty-four,  but 
when  Mrs.  Austin's  turned  grey  he  entreated 
her  to  dye  it.  His  admiration  for  her  beauty 
and  almost  passionate  devotion  to  her  endured 
to  the  last,  and  in  deference  to  his  wishes  she 
dyed  her  hair  (and  very  badly  she  did  it)  till 
his  death.  My  grandfather  was  very  fond  of 
me,  and  we  used  to  take  long  walks  together, 
he  talking  the  whole  time. 

The  deaths  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  of  Mr. 
Hallam  also  occurred  in  1859.  The  latter  had 
been  a  mere  wreck  for  some  years,  and  it  was 
sad  to  see  his  fine  intellect  so  dimmed.  But 
Macaulay's  health,  though  bad,  had  not  given 
his  friends  reason  to  fear  they  were  to  lose  him 
so  soon.  The  wonderful  thing  about  him  was 
the  perfect  footing  of  equality  on  which  he 
seemed   to   place  whoever   he  was   talking   to. 
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To  me,  a  young  girl,  he  would  say,  "  Don't  you 
remember?"  as  if  I  had  one-tenth  the  informa- 
tion he  possessed  in  his  little  finger  !  Sometimes 
I  ventured  to  interrupt  him  by  saying,  "  No,  I 
don't,"  and  he  would  quote  title  of  book, 
number  of  page,  and  line,  advising  me  to  read 
some  work  I  had  never  heard  of.  I  have  to 
thank  him  for  what  memory  I  have,  as  he 
always  inculcated  on  me  to  trust  to  memory 
and  not  to  write  down  what  I  wished  to 
remember.  To  please  him  I  learnt  his  "  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome  "  by  heart,  in  very  early  days. 
He  was  very  different  from  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
also  possessed  a  prodigious  memory,  but  gave 
one  the  idea  that  he  considered  himself,  as  he 
was,  very  superior  to  one's-self,  and  that  he 
talked  a  little  for  effect.  Lord  Macaulay  was 
so  kind  and  gentle  in  manner,  that  I  never  felt 
how  ignorant  I  was  until  he  had  said  good-bye, 
and  left  me  aghast  at  the  enormous  quantity  of 
subjects  he  had  talked  about  of  which  I  knew 
nothing. 

Italian  affairs  seemed  to  occupy  every  one's 
attention  in  the  beginning  of  i860.  Cavour  was 
denounced  as  a  villain  and  a  schemer  by  one 
party,  and  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  greatest 
of  living  statesmen  by  the  other.  Kinglake, 
for    whom    I    sometimes   did    secretary's  work, 
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wrote  to  me  in  April,  when  I  was  staying  with 
Miss  Durant  in  London. 

A.  W.  Kinglake  to  Miss  Duff  Gordon. 

"  12,  St.  James  Place,  April  12th,  i860. 

"...  Here  I  arn,  brought  back  to  London — in 
the  midst  of  the  holy  festival  of  Easter — by  stress 
of  public  affairs.  Pray,  dear,  do  you  and  Miss 
Durant  come  and  breakfast  with  me  on  Thursday. 
"  Do  they  say  I  am  looking  ill  ?  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  looking  '  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected '  considering  the  state  of  my  darling 
Savoy  and  Nice.  I  can't  get  out  of  town,  dear 
Janet,  not  even  on  Sunday  next  ;  for  I  have 
quantities  of  people  to  see  and  things  to  do  '  all 
along  '  of  these  annexations. 

"Your  account  of  my  landlady  amused  me 
very  much.  She  sees  in  you  the  hated  being — 
the  blooming  ward  of  her  '  first-floor  lodger ' 
who  disparaged  her  cheffonier  ! 

"  I  am  afraid  even  you  will  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  making  me  act  like  my  fellow- 
Christians,  and  'leave  cards.'  I  have  a  packet 
of  cards  which  I  got  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  but  I  have  not  yet  brought  them  into 
general  use  for  social  purposes. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate 

"  A.  W.  K." 
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I  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  Kinglake  "leave 
cards  ;"  representing  to  him  that,  if  he  chose  to 
call  me  his  ward,  he  was  bound  to  escort  me  to 
balls  and  drums  after  I  had  "  come  out,"  and  that 
being  taken  to  hear  debates  in  the  stuffy  cage 
in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  constitute 
my  notion  of  perfect  felicity.  The  first  time 
he  took  me  there,  as  quite  a  young  girl,  there 
was  nothing  going  on  except  mere  "debate," 
carried  on,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  chorus  and 
anti-chorus — such  as  "Hear!  hear!"  in  approval  ; 
"  Hear !  hear  !  hear  !  "  in  derision  ;  "  Spoke  ! 
spoke!"  "No!  no!  no!"  "Order!  order!" 
"  Withdraw  !  withdraw  !  withdraw  !  "  "  Oh  !  oh  ! 
oh  !  "  (said  to  be  the  substitute  for  profane  swear- 
ing). Not  being  yet  out  of  the  "  schoolroom," 
I  of  course  could  not  listen  to  what  I  thought 
misbehaviour  of  the  silliest  "  nursery  "  type  with- 
out ineffable  scorn.  So  when  Kinglake  came  to 
see  how  I  was  faring,  he  says  I  indignantly 
turned  round  upon  him,  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  dared  to  bring  me  to  such  a  childish  place. 

Apropos  of  Kinglake,  a  curious  incident 
relating  to  his  book  "  Eothen  "  was  told  me  by 
Lord  Houghton.  In  1848  Mr.  M.  Milnes  (after- 
wards Lord  Houghton),  who  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  everybody  and  everything, 
went  over  to  Paris.     By  dint  of  hard  work  and 
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great  perseverance  he  obtained  an  audience 
from  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  found  the  Poet- 
Minister  writing  decrees  and  tearing  up  those 
made  by  his  colleagues  until  paper  was  accumu- 
lated up  to  his  waist.  Lamartine  hardly  gave 
himself  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  vouchsafed 
scant  words  to  the  intrusive  Englishman,  who 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  his  short  interview. 
While  waiting  Mr.  Milnes  looked  at  the  papers 
and  books  on  the  table,  and  seeing  one  lying 
open,  face  downwards,  his  curiosity  was  roused, 
and  he  turned  it  over.  The  book  was  "  Eothen," 
and  it  was  open  at  the  description  of  the  author's 
visit  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  during  which 
she  mentioned  Lamartine. 

Lord  Lansdowne  took  me,  in  i860,  to  see  the 
opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen — a  magni- 
ficent sight.  I  was  much  amused,  and  made  the 
old  Marquis  laugh  by  imitating  the  pretty 
speeches  addressed  to  me,  as  an  evident  favourite 
of  his,  by  some  fine  ladies  who  had  never 
noticed  me  before. 

On  February  10th,  I  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's 
budget  speech,  in  which  he  announced  the  treaty 
of  commerce  concluded  with  France  by  Mr. 
Cobden.  The  House  was  crowded,  and  a  storm 
of  applause  greeted  his  graceful  reference  to  Mr. 
Cobden. 
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"  Rare  is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who,  having 
fourteen  years  ago  rendered  to  his  country  one 
signal  and  splendid  service,  now  again  within 
the  same  brief  span  of  life,  decorated  neither  by 
rank  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  people  whom  he  loves,  has  been 
permitted  once  more  to  perform  a  great  and 
memorable  service  to  his  Sovereign  and  to  his 
country." 

Lord  Lyndhurst  told  me  one  day  he  was 
going  to  make  a  speech — probably  for  the  last 
time, — and  would  send  me  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  21st  of  May  was 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  birthday — he  was  88, — and 
he  left  a  family  party  to  speak  on  the  Paper- 
duties  Bill.  No  young  man  could  have  sur- 
passed the  fire  and  acuteness  with  which  he 
upheld  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  reject  a  bill 
involving  a  remission  of  taxation.  He  never 
hesitated  or  repeated  himself. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  Queen  reviewed 
twenty  thousand  Volunteers  in  Hyde  Park.  It 
was  a  fine  spirit-stirring  sight,  and  roused  the 
"  John  Bull  "  feeling  among  the  people.  "  We'll 
lick  the  frog-eaters  !  "  "  Why,  my  Alfred  would 
beat  three  of  those  French  fellows  !  "  were  the 
exclamations  one  heard  among  the  crowd  ;  and, 
when    the  review  was  at  an  end,  such  a  cheer 
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went  up  from  the  ranks  that  it  made  the  tears 
come  into  one's  eyes. 

Surrey,  of  course,  had  its  Volunteers  also,  and 
in  August  my  mother  was  asked  to  present  a 
silver  bugle  to  the  6th  Surrey  Rifles.  Fortu- 
nately the  day  was  fine,  and  she  made  a  capital 
speech,  and  looked  very  handsome  and  imposing 
as  she  stood  on  a  raised  dais  on  the  village  green, 
and  said — 

"  Captain  Fletcher,  officers  and  men  of  the 
6th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers — 

"  The  ladies  of  Esher  and  the  neighbourhood 
have  desired  me  to  present  to  your  corps  a 
silver  bugle,  subscribed  for  by  them. 

"We  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  never  sound 
but  for  your  training  in  those  martial  exercises 
by  which  you  are  qualifying  yourselves  to  act 
as  our  defenders.  But  if  the  day  should  come 
when  its  notes  must  ring  on  a  field  of  battle,  I 
assure  you — in  the  name  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  bugle — how  confident  we  feel,  that  it  will 
stir  up  true  and  gallant  hearts,  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  our  country,  of  our  free- 
dom, and  of  the  Queen,  who  so  faithfully  serves 
and  so  truly  represents  our  happy  constitution, — 
that  constitution  which  has  fostered  the  spirit 
of  unanimity  and  self-reliance,  which  has  once 
more  called  out  the  Volunteers  of  old  England. 

I 
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"Already  a  moral  triumph  has  been  achieved  ; 
the  frank  assurances  of  renewed  friendship  lately 
made  to  our  Government  by  the  French  Emperor 
prove  that  the  British  nation  has  found  the  way 
to  win  his  regard.  Let  us  on  no  account  relax 
in  our  efforts  to  deserve  it ! 

"  '  Defence,  not  Defiance,'  is  your  watchword  ; 
but  should  an  enemy  ever  stand  on  these  shores, 
and  so  Defence  become  Defiance,  may  this,  our 
bugle,  be  the  first  to  sound  the  '  Advance '  and 
the  last  to  sound  the  '  Retreat.'  " 

About  the  same  time,  we  heard  an  amusing 
tale,  which  was  going  the  round  of  the  Paris 
salons,  about  a  scene  at  the  death-bed  of  Prince 
Jerome  Buonaparte.  Prince  Napoleon  (Plon- 
plon)  went  to  inquire  after  his  father,  and  insisted 
on  going  into  his  room.  The  doctor  begged 
him  not  to  disturb  the  dying  man,  adding  that 
he  would  not  recognize  him.  On  hearing  a 
step,  Prince  Jerome  woke  from  his  stupor,  and 
murmured — 

"  Est-ce  toi,  mon  brave  ?  " 

"  You  see,  monseigneur,  your  father  does  not 
recognize  you,"  dryly  remarked  the  doctor. 

In  September,  Kinglake  took  a  lodging  at 
Esher,  and  I  wrote  a  good  deal  from  his  dicta- 
tion. He  brought  a  horse,  and  we  rode  merrily 
over   the   commons.     The   only  drawback  was 
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my  mother's  increasing  ill  health,  which  made 
us  all  very  anxious.  Mr.  Layard  went  to  Italy, 
and  wrote  from  Venice  : — 

A.  H.  Layard  to  Miss  Duff  Gordon. 

"Venice,  October  2,  1S60. 

"  My  dear  Janet, 

"  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you 
and  have  hitherto  answered  neither — not  a  very 
amiable  return  for  your  kindness.  But  you 
know  how  much  there  is  to  occupy  one  when 
travelling,  and  how  very  rarely  one  manages  to 
get  a  quiet  half-hour,  even  for  letters  of  primary 
necessity.  I  have  been  especially  busy  at  Venice 
with  my  young  lady  friends  to  escort  about. 
There  is  abundant  food  for  sight-seers  in  the 
morning,  and  then,  of  course,  a  sentimental 
excursion  by  moonlight  in  the  accustomed 
gondola.  The  weather  has  been  so  pleasant 
that  one  never  tires  of  rowing  about  the  canals 
by  day  or  by  night.  Although  whitewash,  fresh 
paint,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civilization  have 
done  their  best  to  disfigure  Venice,  and  to 
reduce  her  to  the  condition  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian capital,  yet  her  canals  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  her,  and  there  is  still  sufficient 
poverty  amongst  the  great,  and  sufficient '  laissez 
aller,'  to  preserve  palaces  untouched  and  half 
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ruined,   and    red    bricks   without    mortar    and 
whitewash. 

"  I  have  been  rummaging  about  in  various 
holes  and  corners  in  search  of  something  to 
throw  my  money  away  upon.  I  have  only 
succeeded  in  finding  one  picture  which  is  worth 
having  and  within  my  means.  It  is  attributed 
to  Palma  Vecchio,  and  may  or  may  not  be  by 
him,  but  I  think  you  will  like  it.  The  subject 
is  St.  George  and  the  damsel  he  has  delivered 
kneeling  down  to  return  thanks  over  the  van- 
quished dragon.  She  has  a  grand  Venetian 
head,  like  Palma's  daughter,  who  is  so  often 
represented  in  his  pictures.  I  have  seen  one  or 
two  other  things  I  should  like  to  have,  but 
travellers  spoil  the  market  by  giving  absurd 
prices  for  worthless  things.  Venice  is  very  full 
of  strangers — the  British  language  seems  to 
prevail.  A  fine  military  band  plays  three  times 
a  week  on  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  evening, 
and  a  very  beautiful  sight  it  is,  of  a  clear  moon- 
light night.  But  no  Venetians  congregate  there  : 
English  and  Yankee  are  the  prevailing  dialects 
on  our  side  of  the  square,  and  German,  Hunga- 
rian, and  Sclavonian  on  the  other ;  the  dolce 
favella  is  rarely  heard.  We  were  seated  the 
other  evening  at  the  celebrated  Cafe  Florian, 
which  was  formerly  the  gathering  place  of  all 
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that  was  fashionable  and  beautiful  in  Venice, 
when  a  party  came  to  a  table  near  us.  They 
were  gorgeously  got-up  people,  and  accompanied 
by  a  first-rate  laquais  dc  place.  The  head  man 
of  the  party,  in  a  strong  nasal  twang,  directed 
his  guide  '  to  ask  that  waiter  what  drinks  the 
Venetians  called  for  at  these  here  kaffees.'  He 
was  informed  in  Italian,  '  Cafeciocolatagelati- 
cremavaniliaframboisemistigiardiniera,'  etc.,  etc., 
which  was  duly  resolved  into  separate  parts  of 
speech  and  explained  to  him.  He  seemed  quite 
horror-struck.  'Tell  him,'  he  exclaimed,  'to 
bring  us  some  rum,  hot  water,  and  plenty  of 
sugar,  with  a  lemon,  if  they  have  them  in  these 
parts.' 

"  Venice  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement 
yesterday,  at  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Ancona, 
and  of  that  goose,  Lamoriciere.  But  the  Aus- 
trians  have  made  the  most  extensive  pre- 
parations for  defence,  and  to  keep  down  the 
population — so  that  any  attempt  at  a  rising  or 
an  invasion  by  Garibaldi  would  be  an  act  of 
madness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Italians 
will  be  prudent,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
induced  by  Garibaldi  to  sacrifice  the  best  hopes 
they  have  ever  had  of  national  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, by  an  insane  attack  upon  Austria  or 
France.     Knowing  how  weak  and  impulsive  a 
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man  Garibaldi  is,  and  how  surrounded  by  the 
very  worst  class  of  men,  I  am  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  prospect.  Have  you  read  the  absurd 
accounts  of  that  mountebank  Alexandre  Dumas, 
installed  in  a  palace  at  Naples,  with  the  royal 
attendants  and  a  guard  of  honour,  as  head  of 
the  museums?  These  things  are  so  absurd,  that 
one  almost  fancies  Garibaldi  has  met  with  the 
fate  of  Masaniello  now  that  he  has  got  Naples. 
Cavour  is  the  only  man  who  can  save  Italy  ; 
and  I  hope  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  will  see  this.  Garibaldi's 
conduct  is  already  creating  great  alarm. 

"  I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  New 
Museums  at  Berlin,  which  are  by  far  the  finest 
public  buildings  I  have  seen,  as  far  as  internal 
decoration  is  concerned.  The  arrangement  of 
the  collections  is  also  admirable.  I  was  for  a 
few  days  at  Munich,  so  that  I  have  had  a  good 
look  at  all  the  principal  German  art  collections. 

"  I  hope  Kinglake  will  profit  by  a  quiet 
sojourn  at  Esher.  Give  him  my  kind  regards, 
if  he  be  with  you.  My  plans  are  still  very 
unsettled,  and  I  may,  after  all,  have  to  go  to 
Constantinople.  I  am  now  waiting  for  letters 
which  will  decide  my  fate.  If  I  do  go,  it  will 
be  within  a  week  of  this.  If,  as  I  hope,  my 
visit  can  be  deferred  to  the  spring,  I  intend  to  go 
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to  Florence  before  returning  to  England.  You 
will,  of  course,  hear  what  I  may  eventually  do. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  so  poor  an  account  of 
my  lady.  I  hope  she  will  take  good  care  of 
herself,  and  avoid  cold  during  the  winter. 

"  Kindest  regards  to  the  baronet  and  my  lady. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  them  or  you  ? 
"  With  every  good  wish, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  A.  H.  LAYARD." 

I  had  a  great  ambition  to  go  out  with  the 
Surrey  Staghounds,  but  my  usual  chaperons, 
Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Izod,  were  faithful  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale's  Harriers  or  the  Foxhounds, — 
so  Lord  Clanricarde  promised  to  come  some 
day  to  Esher  and  take  me.  He  arrived,  but, 
trusting  to  be  able  to  hire  a  horse  at  Kingston, 
did  not  bring  his  own  hunter.  Nothing  was 
to  be  had,  and  my  father's  mare  was  in  foal, 
so  our  groom  suggested  hiring  a  beast  our 
butcher  had  just  bought,  and  which  he  believed 
had  been  hunted,  but  it  was  blrnd  of  one  eye. 
Mounted  on  this  Rosinante,  Lord  Clanricarde 
seemed  perfectly  happy ;  and  never  did  I  see 
such  an  exhibition  of  perfect  horsemanship. 
The  brute  blundered  at  his  fences,  and  went 
into  several  ditches  instead  of  over  them,  while 
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Lord  Clanricarde  sat  light  as  a  feather,  and 
elegant  as  a  figure  cut  out  in  the  Elgin  marbles, 
aiding  his  horse  with  a  matchless  hand,  and 
talking  to  me  as  though  he  were  sitting  in  an 
armchair. 

When  I  stayed  at  Amesbury,  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus  often  took  me  out  with  him.  One 
year  he  lent  me  a  splendid  hunter  he  had 
bought  of  Lord  Portsmouth.  With  my  light 
weight  and  hand  "Portsmouth"  went  like  a  bird  ; 
but  I  got  into  dreadful  disgrace,  for,  after  I  left, 
the  horse  gave  Sir  Edmund  a  fall,  by  jumping 
a  five-barred  gate  instead  of  standing  quiet  to 
let  his  master  open  it.  Fortunately,  my  kind 
old  cousin  was  not  hurt,  but  his  temper  suffered 
severely  by  a  member  of  the  hunt  telling  him 
he  should  have  "let  the  horse  go,  like  that 
young  lady."  "  Deuce  take  the  young  lady, 
sir  !  "  replied  Sir  Edmund — and  no  wonder. 

I  was  once  nearly  swept  off  the  back  of  my 
dear  little  cob  while  fording  the  rapid  river 
Avon,  near  Amesbury.  The  old  huntsman,  a 
great  ally  of  mine,  crossed  a  ford  to  avoid  a 
long  gallop  round  ;  I  followed  him,  and  the 
water  came  over  my  saddle.  It  was  a  remark- 
ably unpleasant  sensation,  and  I  was  afraid  the 
wet  saddle  would  give  my  horse  a  sore  back. 
I   thought  I  should   never  have  got   my  boots 
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off,  or  heard  the  last  of  my  folly,  etc.,  from  some 
older  ladies  who  lived  near,  and  hunted  in  a 
pony-chaise. 

I  was  always  glad  when  my  uncle  Cosmo 
Duff  Gordon,  kindest  and  cheeriest  of  men,  was 
with  us.  An  excellent  horseman,  with  a  jaunty 
and  elegant  seat,  he  did  not  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  to  the  meet  and  return  from 
hunting  at  that  dreadful  jog-trot,  called,  I  believe, 
"  butter  and  eggs."  Sir  Edmund  always  went 
that  pace,  and  I  shall  never  forget  a  ride  of 
eleven  miles  in  a  snow-storm,  across  the  Downs, 
on  tired  horses  going  about  five  miles  an  hour  ! 
•  One  October  day  the  Comte  de  Paris  was 
riding  a  new  horse  with  the  Due  d'Aumale's 
Harriers.  I  saw  the  beast  had  no  mouth,  and 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  in  vain  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  change  horses.  In  the  pine 
wood  behind  Claremont,  while  the  hounds  were 
running  fast,  the  young  Prince  suddenly  shot 
past  me,  and,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  I 
galloped  by  another  path,  hoping  to  intercept 
him.  Passing  the  Due  de  Nemours,  I  told  him 
his  nephew's  horse  had  bolted,  and  that  he  had 
better  try  and  find  Dr.  Izod,  who  was  out  with 
the  hounds,  in  case  an  accident  had  happened. 
A  little  further  I  met  the  horse,  but  riderless  ; 
caught  it,  and  gave  it  to  a  boy  to  hold  while 
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I  went  in  search  of  the  Prince.  He  had  been 
dashed  against  a  tree,  and  was  lying  on  the 
ground  with  a  broken  leg.  The  Due  d'Aumale, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  Due  de  Nemours 
came  up  with  Dr.  Izod,  who  sent  me  off  to  his 
surgery  in  the  village  to  fetch  his  instruments 
and  bandages,  and  carry  them  to  Claremont. 
It  was  raining  hard,  and,  fortunately,  I  had  a 
waterproof  cloak  which  served  to  protect  the 
Comte  de  Paris  from  the  wet  earth  while  the 
doctor  tied  his  broken  leg  to  the  other,  and 
arranged  a  litter  to  carry  him  home.  While 
galloping  to  Esher,  it  struck  me  that  should 
Queen  Marie  Amelie  see  her  grandson  carried 
to  Claremont  on  a  hurdle,  it  might  give  her  a 
dreadful  shock,  so  I  turned  into  the  park  gates, 
rode  up  to  the  back  door,  and  told  her  old 
servant  what  had  happened.  At  first  he  would 
not  believe  me,  and  thought  the  Prince  had 
been  killed  ;  but  I  gave  him  my  word  of  honour 
that  I  had  told  the  exact  truth,  and  then  rode 
on  to  Esher. 

In  December,  i860,  I  married,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  stopping  a  fortnight  at  Malta  on  the 
way. 

"  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 
Is  not  to  die," 

came  true  in  Valetta,  for  the  name  of  Austin 
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was  an  "  Open,  Sesame  "  to  all  Maltese  houses, 
where  my  grandparents  were  still  talked  of  and 
loved. 

In  January,  1861,  I  landed  at  Alexandria,  my 
new  home.  The  town  I  thought  dirty  and  ugly, 
but  the  country  round  very  beautiful  in  a  peculiar 
way.  The  broad  stretches  of  sand,  the  waving 
palm  trees,  the  statuesque  graceful  people,  and 
the  glorious  golden-red  sunsets  delighted  me. 

My  husband  was  summoned  to  Cairo  the 
day  after  our  arrival,  by  Halim  Pasha,  brother 
of  the  Viceroy  Said  Pasha,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  odd  and  humiliating  sensation  of 
being  unable  to  understand  a  word  any  of 
our  servants  spoke,  or  making  myself  under- 
stood. Mohammed,  our  nice  sofragee,  or  foot- 
man, an  extremely  intelligent  Berber  lad  of 
fourteen,  soon  found  out  that  his  "  Sitt  "  wanted 
to  learn  Arabic.  He  told  me  the  name  of 
everything  I  touched,  which  I  wrote  down  as 
though  it  had  been  German — a  plan  I  found  to 
answer  well,  as  in  six  weeks  I  learnt  sufficient 
Arabic  to  give  all  necessary  orders. 

Halim  Pasha  sent  me  a  very  fine  bay  Arab 
horse  as  a  wedding  present,  so  when  my  husband 
again  returned  to  Cairo  I  went  with  him,  and 
drove  to  Choubrah,  to  thank  his  Highness. 

Cairo  fulfilled  all  my  expectations,  and  I  felt 
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myself  transported  bodily  into  the  "  Arabian 
Nights."  The  melancholy  handsome  young  mer- 
chant in  the  Khan  Khalil,  from  whom  we  bought 
some  carpets,  was  certainly  Ganem,  who  loved 
the  beautiful  Sultana  ;  and  my  pet  donkey-boy, 
stalwart  Hassan,  who  escorted  me  into  the 
bazaars,  shouting,  "  To  the  left ;  to  the  right  ; 
oh,  old  man  ;  oh,  soldier  ;  oh,  maiden  ! "  had 
walked  bodily  out  of  the  beloved  "  Arabian 
Nights." 

After  thanking  Halim  Pasha,  I  went  to  the 
hareem,  to  visit  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  by  a 
former  wife.  The  young  Princess  was  about 
thirteen,  very  intelligent,  and  beyond  her  years 
in  most  things.  The  Pasha,  I  think  unwisely, 
brought  her  up  like  a  European.  She  rode 
well,  and  drove  four  in  hand  some  dear  little 
Shetland  ponies  her  father  had  given  her,  and 
she  fretted  terribly  at  the  prospect  of  being 
shut  up,  and  did  not  get  on  well  with  the  ladies 
in  the  hareem.  Knowing  that  Halim  Pasha  was 
fond  of  music,  I  asked  her  if  she  played  or 
sang.  Rather  scornfully  she  answered,  "  No, 
my  slave-girls  do  that  ;  besides,  my  father  no 
longer  cares  for  music — it  gets  old,  like  people, 
you  know,  and  then  is  thrown  aside."  "  Surely," 
said  I,  "you  like  some  old  people?"  The  girl 
shrugged     her    shoulders,    and     answered    im- 
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patiently,  "  With  us  it  is  so  different — you  don't 
understand  ; "  and,  pointing  contemptuously  to 
the  other  ladies,  added,  "  Who  cares  for  them  ? 
They    are    worse    than    children,    because    they 
won't  learn,  and  one  cannot  beat  them.     Why, 
they  were  frightened  out  of  their  senses  by  an 
eclipse    of    the    moon    some    nights    ago,    and 
actually  woke  me  !  "     The  young  Princess  spoke 
French  perfectly,  as  she  had  a  French  governess. 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior  had  given  me  a  letter  to 
Hekekyan  Bey,  an  Armenian,  a  most  courteous 
and  charming  old  man,  whose  devotion  to  the 
Pyramids,  and  learned  theories  about  them,  will 
be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  in  Cairo. 
His  wife  took  me  to  the  marriage  of  a  young 
Turk,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  theirs.     The 
bridegroom  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  his 
mother  (a  widow)   insisted,  against  the  advice 
of  Hekekyan,  on  marrying  him  to  her  favourite 
slave-girl,  a  very  beautiful  woman   of  twenty. 
"  She  will  look  after  him  and  amuse  him,"  said 
the  Khanoum  ;  "and  when  he  is  a  man,  she  will 
choose  a  suitable  wife  for  him,  and  look  after 
the  house  when  I  am  gone."     This  I  thought  a 
nice    prospect    for   the   lovely,   scornful-looking 
creature,  who  sat  like  a  waxen   image  in  the 
centre  of  the  raised  divan  at  one  end   of  the 
great  room  into  which  we  were  ushered.     We 
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salaamed,  and  she  bowed  her  head  slightly, 
and  then  became  again  immovable.  She  blazed 
with  jewels,  and  her  white  satin  trousers  were 
embroidered  with  gold,  while  the  gibbeh,  or 
dress  of  pale  green  satin,  was  covered  with  gold 
embroidery  and  pearls.  Deadly  pale,  her  eyes 
seemed  far  larger  and  more  brilliant,  thanks  to 
the  deep  border  of  kohl  *  painted  underneath, 
and  her  hair  fell  in  countless  plaits,  interwoven 
with  strings  of  pearls,  from  under  a  jaunty  little 
takeeyeh,  or  tarboosh,  which  appeared  to  be 
made  entirely  of  various  precious  stones.  On 
each  cheek  was  stuck  a  diamond  star,  and  a 
larger  one  dangled  over  her  forehead. 

We  went  to  the  hareem  at  three  m  the  after- 
noon, and  till  the  sun  set  we  were  entertained 
by  dancing  and  singing  girls,  with  interludes  of 
short,  funny  stories  told  by  two  dwarfs,  who 
made,  I  was  told,  a  large  income  by  attending 
marriage  feasts,  and  "dilating  the  hearts"  of 
the  guests.  As  I  did  not  understand  Turkish, 
I  tried  to  talk  to  some  of  the  women  in  my 
halting  Arabic,  and  was  not  sorry  when 
Madame  Hekekyan  Bey  told  me  that  it  was 
dinner-time.  Little  did  I  think  what  an  ordeal 
my  first  Turkish  meal  was  going  to  be. 
Sitting  cross-legged  in   a  heap  is   not  difficult 

*  Antimony. 
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for  a  short  time,  and  on  a  low  divan  one  leg 
can  be  put  down  for  an  occasional  rest ;  but, 
at  dinner,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  close  to  the 
little  inlaid  table,  under  pain  of  spilling  the 
food  into  my  lap,  and  cramp  was  the  result. 
The  first  attempt  at  eating  with  one's  fingers 
is  also  rather  a  puzzle  ;  but  the  dinner  was  ex- 
cellent, and  I  wonder  Turkish  or  Greek  cooks 
have  not  taken  the  place  of  French  chefs.  There 
was  rather  a  jumble,  according  to  our  ideas,  of 
soup,  sweets,  roast,  etc.  ;  the  dishes  seemed  to 
come  up  whenever  they  were  ready,  puddings 
and  creams  between  various  preparations  of 
meat  or  vegetables,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  served  was  extraordinary.  Our  kind 
hostess  pressed  us  to  eat,  until  I  realized  what 
the  schoolboy  at  our  village  feast  at  Esher 
felt  when  he  answered  the  curate  timidly, 
"  Please,  sir,  I  think  I  could  eat  a  bit  more  if 
I  stood  up." 

After  dinner  there  was  more  dancing  and 
singing,  and  all  this  time  the  beautiful  bride 
sat  motionless.  She  had  not  joined  us,  but 
was  to  dine  alone  later.  The  bridegroom  came 
in  to  see  us — a  nice-looking  boy,  but  very  shy, 
and  evidently  rather  afraid  of  his  wife,  at  whom 
he  hardly  looked.  At  ten  we  took  leave,  and 
I  never  saw  the  family  again. 
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Several  tragic  hareem  stories  were  told  to  me, 
of  intrigues  which  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
law  that  no  Turk  can  enter  his  women's  apart- 
ments if  they  have  lady  visitors.  One  I  have 
never  forgotten,  as  I  had  heard  and  admired 
the  impassioned  and  beautiful  singing  of  the 
unwilling  and  unhappy  hero  of  the  tale,  "  Sulei- 
man the  nightingale." 

On  the  road  to  Old  Cairo  lived  a  Bey  who  had 
been  honoured  by  receiving  a  slave-girl  from 
the  hareem  of  the  Viceroy  as  his  wife.  These 
ladies  generally  give  themselves  great  airs,  and 
make  their  husbands'  lives  a  burden  to  them  by 
threatening  to  complain  to  the  Valide  Khanoum 
(the  mother  of  the  Viceroy),  whenever  they  are 
out  of  temper,  or  their  whims  and  caprices  are 
not  gratified.  At  a  fantasia,  or  fete,  the  Bey's 
wife  heard  the  celebrated  Suleiman,  who  often 
received  fifty  napoleons  for  singing  at  a  mar- 
riage or  a  fantasia,  and  fell  in  love  with  him. 
From  that  night  she  became  melancholy,  re- 
fused to  eat,  and  ill-treated  her  slave-girls  more 
than  ever.  One  old  Dongola  woman,  who  was 
a  favourite,  at  length  ventured  to  ask  the  cause 
of  the  Khanoum's  sorrow,  and,  on  being  told, 
proposed  to  help  her  mistress  in  return  for  a 
good  backsheesh.  She  suggested  that  "  out  of 
charity,"  one  of  the  slave-girls  of  the  hareem, 
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who  had  a  fine  voice,  should  be  given  to 
Suleiman  in  marriage.  The  singer  accepted 
with  alacrity,  as  he  expected  to  get  a  handsome 
marriage  portion  with  his  wife  from  the  house 
of  so  great  a  Bey  ;  and  Zeeneb,  the  slave-girl, 
was  envied  by  her  less  fortunate  companions  at 
making  so  good  a  marriage. 

During  the  marriage  festivities,  the  old  Don- 
gola  woman  explained  to  Suleiman  why  her 
mistress  had  given  Zeeneb  to  him,  and  intimated 
that  he  was  to  come  often  to  the  hareem,  on 
some  pretext  or  other.  For  a  time  all  went  well, 
until  Suleiman  discovered  that  he  liked  his  wife 
better  than  the  fine  lady,  when  his  visits  to  the 
hareem  became  few  and  far  between,  and  his 
backsheesh  to  the  eunuchs  and  slaves  less  lavish. 
One  day  the  Bey  overheard  complaints  about 
insufficient  backsheesh,  with  which  the  name 
of  Suleiman  was  connected,  and  asked  the 
chief  eunuch  what  it  all  meant.  The  Aga  hesi- 
tated, but  the  courbash  loosened  his  tongue, 
and  he  denounced  the  old  Dongola  slave-woman 
as  the  authoress  and  chief  abettor  of  the 
intrigue. 

Ordering  the  slave-woman  to  be  brought 
before  him,  the  Bey  gave  her  the  choice  of 
bringing  Suleiman  to  the  hareem  within  an 
hour's  time,  or  losing   her  head.     Rushing  off 
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to  the  singer's  house,  she  implored  him  to  come 
to  her  mistress,  who  was  sick  with  longing  to 
see  her  heart's  beloved.  Zeeneb,  alarmed  at 
the  old  woman's  manner,  entreated  her  husband 
not  to  go  ;  while  the  latter  threatened  him 
with  losing  the  patronage  of  the  Vice-regal 
hareem,  where  her  mistress  had  great  influence. 
Suleiman  at  last  consented  to  accompany  the 
old  Dongola  slave,  but  swore  to  his  wife,  by 
the  head  of  his  father,  that  this  should  be  his 
last  visit  to  the  Khanoum.  So  it  proved,  for, 
as  he  entered  the  door,  the  Bey  cut  him  down 
with  his  own  hands.  Zeeneb  became  uneasy 
as  her  husband  did  not  return,  and  sent  his 
mother  to  inquire  after  him.  The  Bey  showed 
her  the  dead  body  of  her  son,  and  bade  her 
begone,  upon  which  she  so  bitterly  reproached 
and  upbraided  him,  that  he  lost  all  self-control, 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  her  also.  Small 
black  crosses,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  Copts, 
were  hung  round  their  necks  to  avert  suspicion, 
and  the  two  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Nile 
at  sundown.  Next  morning  the  corpses  were 
found  entangled  in  the  anchor-chains  of  a  daha- 
bieh,  and  taken  to  a  priest,  who  buried  them  in 
the  Coptic  cemetery,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  Christians. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Suleiman  caused 
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some  surprise,  but  was  soon  forgotten,  and 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  had  not  Zeeneb 
been  summoned  with  other  gawazis  (singing 
girls)  to  sing  at  the  marriage  fantasia  of  a  slave- 
girl  in  the  hareem  of  the  Viceroy's  mother. 
When  her  time  came  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Valide  Khanoum, 
declared  she  could  not  sing,  and  implored  her 
help.  The  Princess  stopped  the  fete,  and  asked 
what  ailed  her.  Zeeneb  then  told  of  the  insane 
passion  of  her  former  mistress  for  Suleiman, 
and  how  she  had  been  married  to  him  as  a 
cloak  to  hide  his  frequent  visits  to  the  hareem 
of  the  Bey,  of  his  weariness  of  the  Khanoum, 
and  his  being  induced  by  the  old  Dongola  slave 
to  go  there  one  fatal  day,  since  when  she  had 
never  seen  him,  or  his  mother,  who  went  to 
look  for  him. 

The  Princess  promised  that  justice  should  be 
done,  and  kept  her  word ;  for  the  Bey  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  interrogated,  and 
sentenced  to  banishment  at  Fazaglou  (the 
Egyptian  Cayenne),  whence  few  ever  return  ; 
and  his  wife  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as 
"  Suleiman  the  nightingale."  Whether  she  was 
killed  by  her  husband  before  he  started  for 
Fazaglou,  or  by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  or  whether 
she   was   sent   to    the    galleys,   is   a    mystery ; 
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but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Bey  would  have 
dared  to  touch  a  woman  who  had  come  out  of 
the  Vice-regal  hareem. 

Another  event  made  some  sensation  in  Cairo, 
because  one  of  the  actors,  a  young  and  good- 
looking  Turk,  was  well  known  among  the 
Europeans.  Shaheen  Bey's  house  was  near 
that  of  a  Pasha,  who,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  had  not  married  again  after  the  death  of 
his  young  wife  Fatme,  "Werd  el  Masr,"  or  the 
"  Rose  of  Cairo,"  as  she  was  called  owing  to 
her  exceeding  beauty.  She  left  two  little  girls, 
Fatme  and  Elmass  (Diamond),  who  were  in 
the  charge  of  an  old  nurse,  and  did  pretty 
much  what  they  liked.  Shaheen  Bey  had  often 
seen  Fatme,  as  a  child,  in  the  doorway  with 
the  eunuchs,  and  been  struck  by  her  loveliness. 
Some  years  later  he  caught  sight  of  her  at  the 
open  musharibieh,  and  immediately  sent  his 
uncle  to  her  father  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  The 
Pasha  replied  that  he  was  honoured  by  Shaheen 
Bey's  proposal,  and  admitted  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  make  against  his  fortune  or  position, 
but  that  he  lived  much  with  those  dogs  of 
infidels,  and  was  therefore  no  true  Mussulman, 
so  he  declined  the  alliance. 

Fatme    must    have   heard    something   about 
Shaheen   Bey,  for  she  contrived   several  times 
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to  let  him  have  a  glimpse  of  her  as  he  rode 
past,  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  "  mad 
with  love,"  as  the  Arabs  say.  He  bribed  the 
old  nurse,  and  was  introduced  into  the  hareem 
disguised  as  a  woman.  Fatme,  of  the  mature 
age  of  fifteen,  was  proud  and  delighted  at 
the  impression  she  had  made,  and  soon  her 
love  for  the  adventurous  young  Bey  was  as 
violent  as  his  own.  But  Elmass,  a  year  younger 
than  her  sister,  grew  jealous,  and  threatened  to 
tell  her  father,  so  the  old  nurse  suggested  that 
Shaheen  should  bring  his  young  brother  to 
amuse  Elmass,  who  would  then  tell  no  tales. 
The  two  brothers  were  frequent  visitors  to  the 
hareem,  and  all  went  smoothly  for  a  time,  until, 
becoming  foolhardy,  Shaheen  Bey  one  day 
committed  the  signal  folly  of  going  undisguised 
into  the  hareem.  On  leaving,  the  Pasha  met 
him  face  to  face  and  seized  him,  but,  after  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  was  thrown  down, and  Shaheen 
escaped.  The  eunuchs  confessed  that  they  had 
entertained  suspicions  of  the  sex  of  the  two 
young  visitors,  and,  by  dint  of  a  vigorous 
application  of  the  courbash,  the  Pasha  elicited 
the  whole  story  from  the  old  nurse.  In  a  tower- 
ing passion  he  went  to  the  Viceroy's  secretary, 
who,  being  a  wise  man,  and  more  civilized  than 
Turks  in  general,  advised  the   Pasha  to   make 
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the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  marry  the  two 
young  couples. 

The  infuriated  father  would  not  listen  to 
reason,  but  insisted  on  the  affair  being  laid 
before  the  Viceroy,  who  ordered  the  brothers 
to  be  sent  to  Fazaglou.  The  youngest,  a 
poor  lad  of  sixteen,  died  soon  after  passing 
Luxor,  and  Shaheen  continued  to  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
the  report  came  that  he  had  destroyed  himself. 
Fatme  and  Elmass,  with  their  nurse,  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Horrified  at  the  result  of  his 
complaints,  the  Pasha  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Effendina,  and  at  length  obtained  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence  on  his  daughters  to  imprisonment 
for  life  among  the  female  galley-slaves. 

These  and  other  stories  I  heard  made  me  feel 
very  sad  when  I  rode  or  drove  past  the  high 
blank  walls  of  the  hareems,  where  so  many 
women  are  shut  up  without  interests,  educa- 
tion, or  occupation.  They  caused  me  to  pity 
H.  H.  Halim  Pasha's  young  daughter  more 
deeply,  who,  having  once  tasted  the  delights  of 
liberty,  was  to  be  immured  in  her  prison — gilded, 
it  is  true,  but  more  irksome  to  her  than  to 
one  who  had  been  brought  up  "  alia  turca  "  ever 
since  her  infancy. 

Many  excursions  did  I  make  into  the  bazaars 
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of  Cairo,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  Memlook 
Sultans — all,  alas,  in  ruins  ;  but  how  beautiful ! 
Looking  up  at  the  springing  arches,  seemingly- 
decked  with  priceless  lace  as  an  ornament,  and 
at  the  graceful  cupolas,  I  thought  of  Noor-ed- 
Deen,  and  wondered  if  a  Ginnee  would  come 
and  place  herself  at  my  orders  if  I  slept  one 
night  in  one  of  those  magnificent  buildings.  In 
the  town,  I  could  never  pass  the  ancient  mosque 
of  Tooloon  without  a  feeling  of  rage  at  seeing 
such  an  edifice  neglected  and  falling  to  pieces, 
while  the  Viceroy  squandered  vast  sums  on 
hideous  barracks,  miscalled  palaces,  and  Euro- 
pean furniture.  The  stonework  in  the  Tooloon 
is  like  old  guipure,  and  the  whole  is  so  beautiful, 
so  simple,  and  so  grand,  that  it  made  me 
wretched  to  see  such  barbarous  neglect.  The 
roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  great  court  is  the 
abode  of  paupers.  The  Hassaneeyeh  struck 
me  far  more  than  any  cathedral  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  gates  of  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Hassan  are 
covered  with  the  finest  enamel  plaques,  as  I 
discovered  by  rubbing  one  clean  with  my  glove. 
Hassan  the  donkey-boy  (a  stalwart  young  fellow 
six  feet  high)  quite  entered  into  my  enthusiasm 
about  Arab  architecture,  and  still  more  into  my 
imprecations  against  the  Turks.  He  told  me 
some  very  funny  Arab  stories  after  saying,  with 
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a  broad  grin,  "  O  Sitt,  if  thou  wert  like  most 
English  who  laugh  at  our  ways,  I  should  hold 
my  tongue." 

"Allah,  sitting  in  heaven,  kicked  off  one  of 
his  shoes,  which  fell  into  hell.  So  he  said  to 
our  father  Adam,  '  O  Adam,  fetch  my  shoe.' 
But  Adam  answered,  '  O  Lord,  I  am  thy  slave ; 
but  I  am  made  in  thy  likeness,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  fitting  for  me  to  go  among  the  deeves." 
The  Lord  then  turned  to  Halil  Ibrahim,  saying, 
'O  Halil  Ibrahim,  go,  fetch  my  shoe.'  Halil 
replied,  '  Remember,  Q  Lord,  that  I  am  tin- 
beloved  one,  and  surely  thou  hast  slaves  who 
will  do  thy  bidding.'  So  the  Lord  Allah  said 
to  Moses,  '  Go,  fetch  my  shoe."  And  Moses 
answered,  '  O  Lord,  am  I  not  thy  lawgiver  ? 
and  do  the  evil  ones  not  hate  me?'  Then 
Allah  saw  Jesus,  and  repeated  his  request ;  but 
he  answered,  '  Allah,  am  I  not  thy  spirit  ?  '  At 
length  the  Lord  espied  Mohammed,  on  whose 
name  be  peace,  and,  calling  him  said,  '  O 
Mohammed,  surely  thou  wilt  fetch  my  shoe.' 
And  our  lord  Mohammed  bowed  his  head  as 
he  answered,  '  O  my  Lord,  I  hear  and  obey,  for 
am  I  not  thy  Prophet  ? '  and  he  went.  "  Chris- 
tians," added  Hassan,  laughing — "I  mean  proper 
Christians,  not  such  as  you — would  say  that  he 
never  came  back,  would  not  they  ?  " 
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Another  tale  was  of  two  fellahs  (peasants). 
One  said,  "  If  Allah  were  to  die  who  would 
bury  him  ?  "  The  other  answered,  "  O  thou  of 
small  understanding,  how  canst  thou  talk  so 
foolishly,  and  like  a  child  ? — of  course  the  angels 
will  bury  him."  To  which  the  first  replied,  "  O 
thou  of  little  faith  and  no  knowledge,  will  not 
our  Prophet,  who  is  sharper  than  any  monkey, 
bury  him  ? " 

"  What  I  am  going  to  tell  thee  now,  O  Sitt," 
continued  Hassan,  "happened  to  Ibrahim,  whom 
I  know,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  village  in  con- 
sequence of  his  joke,  which  was  no  loss  to  him, 
as  it  was  a  nest  of  robbers  and  liars.  Ibrahim 
one  day  rebuked  them,  saying,  '  O  ye  vile  ones, 
how  can  ye  behave  with  so  little  respect,  and 
take  what  belongeth  to  better  than  ye  ?  Verily 
ye  will  come  to  a  bad  end.'  And  they  replied, 
'  Let  every  sheep  hang  by  his  own  tail.'  Now 
Ibrahim  had  a  sheep  which  died  of  the  rot,  so  he 
took  it  and  hung  it  up  by  the  tail  just  outside 
the  door  of  the  mosque.  Soon  the  people  came 
to  him,  saying,  '  O  Ibrahim,  verily  thy  sheep  is 
a  nuisance  ;  the  mosque  is  untenable,  and  we 
request  thee  to  remove  the  carcass.'  And  Ibra- 
him answered,  '  Let  every  sheep  hang  by  its  own 
tail,'  and  so  they  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him." 

While  laughing  at  Hassan's  story,  my  donkey 
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nearly  knocked  down  an  old  Arab,  so  I  stopped 
and  hoped  he  was  not  hurt,  and  we  were  most 
polite  to  each  other,  and  parted  with  many 
salaams.  This  set  Hassan  off  again,  who  re- 
marked, "  It  is  fortunate,  O  Sitt,  that  he  was 
a  well-bred  man,  and  not  like  those  who  took 
the  Copt  before  the  Cadi ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
the  Copt  did  not  stop  and  make  excuses." 

Of  course  I  requested  to  hear  about  the  Copt, 
and  Hassan  began. 

"  A  Copt,  riding  a  fast  donkey  through  a 
crowded  street,  knocked  down  some  Mohamme- 
dan children,  and  urged  his  donkey  on  still 
faster.  But  he  was  followed,  caught,  and  taken 
before  the  Cadi.  '  Why,  O  Christian,  dost  thou 
knock  down  true  believers  ? '  The  Copt  shook 
his  head  and  did  not  speak.  '  Hast  thou  no 
tongue,  O  man  ? '  The  Copt  still  remained 
silent ;  and  the  Cadi  turned  angrily  to  his 
accusers,  and  said,  '  Why  do  you  bring  me  a 
dumb  man,  O  ye  oxen  of  no  understanding?' 
'  O  Cadi,  O  our  lord,  he  is  not  dumb,  for  he 
was  shouting  Riglick,  Shemalick,  Amenick  (To 
the  right  !  to  the  left  !  take  care !)  in  the  street.' 
'  Why,  then,  did  ye  not  take  the  children  out  of 
the  path  if  he  said,  Riglick,  Shemalick,  Amenick, 
O  ye  foolish  ones  ?  '  " 

Talking  to  Hassan,  who  was  a  perfect  mine 
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of  stories,  I  found  that  the  friends  of  my  child- 
hood, the  Ginns,  occupy  the  same  place  in  the 
life  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  as  they 
did  in  that  of  the  personages  in  the  beloved 
"  Arabian  Nights." 

We  were  caught  in  a  storm  one  day  near 
the  tombs  of  the  Memlooks,  and  saw  a  whirl- 
wind of  dust  moving  rapidly  across  the  desert. 
"  There  goes  a  Ginnee,"  I  exclaimed.  "  True, 
O  lady,"  answered  Hassan,  murmuring  a  short 
prayer ;  "  that  Ginnee  must  have  committed 
an  evil  deed,  and  been  worsted  by  the  prayers 
of  some  holy  man,  so  he  is  running  away. 
Allah  is  most  powerful,"  he  added  piously. 
"  When  the  Ginn  become  intolerably  wicked, 
then  Allah  destroys  them  with  a  shilhab,  or 
arrow  of  fire."  Stupidly,  I  never  connected 
the  "shilhab"  with  falling  stars,  and  did  not 
understand  what  Hassan  meant  until  I  asked 
Hekekyan  Bey.  He  told  me  that  the  Arabs 
exclaim,  "  May  the  dart  of  Allah  destroy  the 
enemy  of  the  Faith,"  or  "Allah  conduct  thee 
straight,"  whenever  they  see  a  falling  star, 
hoping  that  it  may  kill  a  Ginnee. 

The  intelligence  of  my  small  black-and-tan 
terrier  excited  much  wonder.  "  Wallah,  the 
creature  understands  thy  language  !  Is  the 
Sitt  sure  it  is  not  a  Ginnee  ?  does  it  stay  with 
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thee  during  Ramadan  ?  "  inquired  Hassan,  rather 
anxiously.  Not  seeing  the  drift  of  this  question, 
I  asked  for  information,  and  he  said  that  during 
the  fast  all  the  Ginn  were  imprisoned,  so  that 
if  "  Bob  "  were  a  Ginnee,  he  must  .be  an  Efreet 
among  Ginn  {i.e.  most  powerful)  to  be  able  to 
remain  at  large  during  Ramadan.  "  Sprinkle 
salt  in  thy  rooms  on  the  first  day  of  Bairam  " 
(the  festival  following  Ramadan),  "  saying,  'In 
the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compassionate  ; '  then, 
O  lady,  thou  wilt  know  if  he  be  an  Efreet  or 
not." 

Hassan  was  very  eloquent  about  a  beautiful 
tree  which  grows  in  Paradise,  and  is  tended  by 
angels.  "  It  has  leaves  like  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
so  many  none  can  count  them,  and  every  man 
has  his  leaf  on  which  is  stamped  his  name,  and 
the  name  of  his  father,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  mistakes.  In  the  evening  of  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  Shaaban,  when  the  sun  goes 
down,  this  tree  shakes,  and  the  leaves  of  those 
who  are  to  die  during  the  year  fall,  and  none 
can  save  them." 

The  notion  of  fortunate  or  unfortunate  days 
is  not  confined  to  "  illiterate  Arabs,"  for  a  rich 
Jew  in  Alexandria  would  do  no  business  on  a 
Friday,  because  it  was  unlucky.  If  a  cat  ran 
across  the  road  as  he  left  his  house,  he  invariably 
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turned  back,  went  to  bed,  and  took  physic!     I 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  wrong  about 
Friday,  as   the    Arabs   called   it  el-fadeelah    or 
"  the  excellent,"  whereupon  he  told  me  that  all 
Orientals  were  foolish,  and  grossly  superstitious. 
The    ceremony    of    the   Doseh,   or    treading, 
which  is  performed  during  the  festival  for  the 
birth  of  the  Prophet,  is  an  extraordinary  sight. 
I  went  to  the  shop  of  a  cousin  of  Hassan's,  who 
was  very  polite,  and  gave  me  coffee  while  we 
waited  for  the  Sheykh  Es-Saadeeyeh,  the  only 
man    they   say   who   can    perform    the    Doseh. 
The    crowd    was    considerable,    and    sellers   of 
sweet-stuff  drove  a  roaring  trade    among   the 
children,  while  the  sakkas,  or  carriers  of  water, 
were  in  great   request.     At   the   suggestion  of 
Hassan,  I  gave  a  few  piastres  to  an  old  sakka 
to  distribute  the  contents  of  his  skin  to  the  poor 
and  thirsty  in  honour  of  our  lord  Mohammed. 
He  walked  up  and  down  the  street  inviting  all 
to  partake  of  the  charity  of  the  Sitt  Inkeeleezeh, 
and  when  the  last  drop  of  water  was  gone  came 
up  and  salaamed,  "Thanks  be  unto  thee,  O  lady;" 
and    I    answered,  "  Thanks   also   unto   thee,  O 
sakka,  and  may  the  Prophet  compensate  thee," 
which  was  considered  very  polite  on  my  part. 

We  soon  saw  flags  waving,  and  heard  drums 
and  the  sound  of  chanting.     Behind  a  troop  of 
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darweeshes  rode  the  Sheykh  on  a  handsome 
light  gray  Arab  horse.  Suddenly  many  of  the 
men,  certainly  more  than  a  hundred,  threw 
themselves  down  in  the  dust  on  their  stomachs. 
They  folded  their  arms  under  their  foreheads, 
stretched  out  their  legs,  and  crowded  as  closely 
together  as  possible.  Several  followers  of  the 
Sheykh  then  ran  over  them,  beating  little  drums, 
and  shouting  "  Allah  !  "  while  the  prostrate  men 
said,  "  Allah  !  Allah  !  "  as  fast  as  they  could  in  a 
low  voice.  Twice  the  running  men  stopped, 
and  shoved  the  bodies  they  were  trampling  on 
nearer  to  one  another. 

The  Sheykh  wore  a  white  cloth  coat  with 
hanging  sleeves,  and  a  black-green  turban  with 
a  peculiar  white  band  across  the  front.  His 
impassive  face,  with  a  long  white  beard,  was 
very  impressive  amid  the  tumult  and  noise. 
When  all  was  ready  there  was  a  kind  of  sob, 
rather  than  a  shout  of  "  Allah  !  "  and  the  Sheykh 
slowly  advanced  towards  the  living  path  he  was 
to  ride  over.  But  the  gallant  gray  was  not  so 
impassive  as  his  master.  His  ears  quivered, 
and  his  long  tail  switched  nervously  from  side 
to  side,  as,  with  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head, 
he  planted  his  fore-legs  well  in  front  of  him, 
and  refused  to  put  a  hoof  on  the  men.  Two 
sai's   (grooms)  sprang  at  his  bridle  and  pulled, 
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and  two  joined  hands  behind  him  and  pushed. 
With  a  snort  of  terror,  the  handsome  little  horse 
threw  his  head  straight  out  before  him,  and, 
picking  his  feet  up  very  high,  ambled  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  over  the  backs  of  the  men,  while 
the  four  sai's  by  his  sides  ran  over  their  heads 
and  feet.  A  great  shout  of  "  Allah,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
la !  "  was  raised,  and,  to  my  astonishment  and 
intense  relief,  all  the  men  were  on  their  legs 
and  running  after  the  Sheykh.  How  they 
escaped  broken  bones  I  have  never  understood. 
Hassan  told  me  the  horse  was  unshod,  which 
is  probable ;  and  that  he  was  trained  to  tread 
so  lightly  as  not  to  hurt  people,  which  is  not 
credible.  It  was  also  said  that  the  Sheykh 
and  those  who  intend  to  be  ridden  over  repeat 
certain  words  together  at  the  mosque  the 
evening  before  the  Doseh,  which  preserve  them 
from  any  accident. 

A  Europeanized  young  Turk  asked  us  to  dine 
with  him  in  the  kiosk  of  his  garden  on  the 
Choubrah  road,  and  promised  that  "  Werd  an 
Neel"  (The  Rose  of  the  Nile)  should  sing.  I  was 
curious  to  see  her,  as  she  had  been  much  talked 
about.  Brought  up  as  a  professional  singer,  her 
exceeding  beauty  had  captivated  a  rich  old  Bey, 
who  married  her  when  she  was  about  sixteen. 
But  she  was  so  bored  by  the  dullness  of  hareem 
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life  that  she  went  before  the  Cadi,  divorced  the 
old  Bey,  and  returned  to  the  life  of  a  gawazi. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,#  P Europeenne,\\\\\\ 
several  French  and  Turkish  friends  of  Osman 
Bey's,  and,  when  coffee  had  been  served,  he 
got  up  and  went  to  his  hareem,  where  "  Werd 
an  Neel"  had  spent  the  afternoon  and  dined 
with  his  wife.  Osman  Bey  ushered  her  and  her 
attendant  women  and  musicians  into  the  kiosk 
with  some  ceremony,  treating  her  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  attention,  as  though  she 
had  been  a  princess.  She  was  thickly  veiled, 
and,  after  the  usual  salaaming,  came  and  sat 
down  by  me  on  the  divan.  When,  after  a  little 
conversation,  she  rose  and  threw  off  her  veil 
and  outer  robe,  we  quite  understood  the  old 
Bey's  passion. 

Her  beauty  was  dazzling.  Not  darker  than 
many  an  Italian,  her  brilliant  complexion  and 
large  almond-shaped  eyes,  beautiful  features, 
and  perfect  figure  were  enhanced  by  her  dress. 
Trousers  of  white  satin,  thickly  embroidered 
with  seed  pearls  ;  a  very  short  jacket  of  pink 
fatin  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  caught  just 
below  her  breasts  with  a  large  diamond  button  ; 
and,  under  the  jacket,  a  shirt  of  India  muslin  with 
gold  stars  worked  on  it,  tucked  into  the  belt  of 
her  trousers,  through  which  her  ivory-coloured 
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skin  shone  ;  and,  over  all,  floated  a  thin  silk  sky- 
blue  abayeh,  or  cloak.  Coquettishly  perched  on 
one  side  of  her  head  was  a  gauze  handkerchief, 
twisted  into  the  shape  of  a  fez  by  ropes  of 
pearls  ;  on  the  other  a  sprig  of  pomegranate, 
with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  was  fastened  by 
a  large  diamond  brooch.  No  wonder  the  Turks 
uttered  a  long-drawn  A-ah  !  when  she  appeared 
unveiled  before  us.  A  short  chorus  was  chanted 
by  the  women  who  crouched  on  the  ground  near 
the  five  musicians  after  every  verse  sung  by 
"Werd  an  Neel,"  who  had  a  beautiful  and 
wonderfully  pathetic  voice. 

The  instruments  were  a  tarabouka,  or  small 
drum,  made  of  a  cylinder  of  earthenware  covered 
with  lamb's  hide,  and  struck  with  the  fingers  ;  a 
nay,  or  flute,  of  remarkably  soft  sweet  tone ; 
a  kemdngeh,  or  viol,  played  on  the  lap ;  and  a 
kind  of  mandoline,  with  only  three  strings,  and 
a  handle  five  feet  long.  The  fifth  man  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  kept  time 
by  clapping  his  hands. 

A  kemdngeh  is  a  pretty  and  curious  instru- 
ment ;  the  sounding-body  being  made  out  of 
two-thirds  of  a  cocoa-nut,  all  pierced  with  small 
holes.  This  is  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  fish, 
and  the  handle  is  of  ebony  heavily  inlaid  with 
ivory.  The  two  strings  are  of  twisted  herse- 
lf 
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hair,  and  it  stands  on  a  large  iron  peg  which 
sticks  into  the  ground. 

"  Werd  an  Neel "  soon  called  for  "  sherbet," 
when  Osman  Bey  jumped  up,  poured  what 
looked  like  Cognac  into  a  tumbler,  and  handed 
it  to  her  himself.  To  my  astonishment  he  told 
me  it  was  brandy,  and  that  this  beautiful 
delicate-looking  creature  never  sang  really  well 
until  she  had  drank  several  glasses  of  so-called 
"  sherbet."  He  was  right,  for  such  hinreissend 
singing  I  never  heard  before,  and  have  never 
heard  since. 

At  length,  one  of  the  Turkish  guests,  with 
many  compliments,  said  that  he  knew  "  Werd 
an  Neel  "  was  as  wonderful  a  dancer  as  she  was 
a  singer,  and  begged  her  to  show  the  "Sitti 
Inkeeleezeh"  what  real  dancing  was  like.  She 
looked  rather  uncomfortable,  and  glanced  at 
Osman  Bey  and  at  the  open  windows,  which 
were  darkened  by  many  heads — all  Osman's 
slaves  and  dependants  listening  to  the  wonder- 
ful music.  He  then  explained  to  me  that 
"  Werd  an  Neel "  would  lose  caste,  and  very 
likely  not  be  again  summoned  to  sing  in  the 
Vice-regal  hareem,  if  she  danced  before  a 
European  woman.  So  it  was  suggested  the 
windows  might  be  shut,  and  shawls  and  carpets 
hung  over  them,  and  then  no  one  would  know. 
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We  all  set  to  work.  The  windows  were  shut, 
and  Turkish  rugs  were  hung  up,  and  then  the 
women  began  to  dance,  while  "  Werd  an  Neel  " 
smoked  a  narghile*  and  drank  more  "  sherbet." 
Their  dancing  seemed  to  me  mere  ugly  pos- 
turing, and  I  regretted  that  the  singing  had  been 
stopped,  until  suddenly  "  Werd  an  Neel "  rose. 
Leaving  her  pretty  pearl-embroidered  slippers 
near  the  divan,  she  seized  a  gauze  scarf  from 
one  of  the  women  and  began  to  dance.  A 
French  gentleman  who  was  there  exclaimed, 
"  Mais  c'est  du  Taglioni  tout  pure " — though 
anything  more  unlike  European  dancing  I 
never  saw.  The  beautiful  lithe  figure  swayed 
to  the  wild  music,  and  "  Werd  an  Neel  "  seemed 
almost  to  float  over  the  thickly  carpeted  floor 
as  with  tiny  steps  she  advanced  or  retreated, 
her  bare  feet  just  showing  under  the  folds  of 
the  white  satin  trousers.  When  the  notes  of  the 
nay  rose  above  the  other  instruments  with  a 
kind  of  wail,  her  arms  were  thrown  up  as 
though  to  follow  them,  and  then  fell  again  with 
a  despairing  motion,  as  if  she  had  been  baulked 
of  reaching  her  heart's  desire. 

One  of  the  Turks  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
enthusiasm,  that  he  tore  his  fez  off  his  head 
and  flung  it  at  her  feet. 

I  saw  other  dancers  during  my  seven  years' 
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stay  in  Egypt,  but  they  were  as  elephants  com- 
pared to  a  gazelle  by  the  side  of  "  Werd  an 
Neel,"  who  had,  I  believe,  Abyssinian  blood  in 
her  veins,  which  accounted  for  her  fair  com- 
plexion. 

While  in  Cairo  Prince  Halim  Pasha  lent  me 
a  very  beautiful  Arab  mare  he  had  just  bought 
from  a  Sheykh  celebrated  for  his  breed  of  horses 
in  Arabia  Felix,  for  two  thousand  napoleons. 
The  Prince  boasted  so  much  about  the  fleetness 
of  Arabs  as  compared  to  English  horses  that 
my  patriotism  was  aroused,  and  I  challenged 
him  to  a  race  in  the  desert.  I  had  a  thorough- 
bred, "  Companion,"  once  belonging  to  Lord 
Howth,  the  gamest  little  horse  that  ever  stepped, 
and  very  fast.  The  only  condition  I  made  was 
that  his  Highness  should  ride  himself;  and  I 
told  him  he  might  bring  as  many  of  his  mame- 
lukes  as  he  liked  to  help  him  to  beat  Companion. 

The  Prince  came  to  Alexandria  with  eleven  of 
his  best  horses,  and  he  rode  the  famous  mare. 
Beyond  Ramleh  we  found  a  good  stretch  of 
desert.  Mr.  Smart,  a  great  lover  of  horses,  was 
sent  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  we  were  to 
ride  round  him  and  back  to  the  starting-post. 
I  let  the  Prince  and  his  attendants  dash  off,  and 
with  some  difficulty  kept  my  horse  at  a  steady 
gallop,  and  followed  them.     They  went  round 
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Mr.  Smart,  who  was  mounted  on  an  old  racer 
with  no  more  mouth  than  a  stone  wall,  and,  as  I 
passed  him,  I  saw  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
join  in  the  race  nolens  volens.  As  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  there  was  a  belt,  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  width,  of  a  dwarf  prickly  plant,  with 
only  a  narrow  pathway,  worn  by  the  donkeys 
which  carried  stones.  Just  as  I  entered  this  I 
heard  Mr.  Smart's  voice  behind,  "  Mrs.  Ross, 
go !  I  can't  hold  him  ! "  and  heard  the  quick, 
sharp  thud-thud  of  his  powerful  black  horse 
close  behind.  For  the  only  time  in  my  life  I 
gave  [Companion  one  cut  on  the  shoulder, 
and  rode  for  my  life.  His  horse  was  fresh ; 
mine  had  done  a  mile  and  a  half.  Mr.  Smart 
weighed  some  fourteen  stone ;  I  weighed  nine  ; 
and  if  he  had  caught  me  we  should  probably 
both  have  been  killed.  I  just  cleared  the  belt  of 
prickly  bush  in  time,  and,  swerving  to  the  left, 
saw  the  black  horse  shoot  past. 

Companion's  blood  was  up,  and  I  soon  passed 
the  Arabs  and  left  them  straggling  behind, 
beating  the  Prince  and  his  mamelukes  by  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They  did  not  like  it — 
particularly  being  beaten  by  a  woman. 

I  wrote  an  account  of  my  race  to  Kinglake, 
who  I  knew  would  be  pleased,  and  he  answered 
in  characteristic  fashion  : — 
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A.  W.  Kinglake  to  Mrs.  Ross. 

"  12,  St.  James  Place,  May,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Janet, 

"  I  suppose  indignant  guardians,  like 
parents,  'come  round'  in  time,  and  I  dare  say  if 
I  were  to  see  you  on  Companion  astonishing 
the  feeble  Egyptian  mind,  I  should  make  my 
forgiveness  complete.  But  it  was  a  great  shame 
of  you  to  go  and  marry  and  '  settle,'  as  they  call 
it,  in  Africa. 

"  I  glorify  you  for  winning  that  race.  It 
makes  me  so  proud  of  you,  Janet.  Of  course  I 
shall  go  to  Esher  when  my  lady  comes  back, 
but  now  I  suppose  the  Gordon  Arms  is  reduced 
to  a  private  residence.  How  am  I  ever  to  find 
my  way  to  the  Gainsborough  Lane  ?  Every 
peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher  must  so 
miss  you. 

"  My  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Ross. 
"  Always,  my  dear  Janet, 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  A.  W.  Kinglake." 

We  had  hoped  to  persuade  my  mother  to 
come  to  stay  with  us  in  Egypt.  Alas  !  she  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  Cape,  to  my  bitter  dis- 
appointment.    I  wrote  to  Mr.   Layard,  to  beg 
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him  to  ask  his  brother,  who  was  at  Cape  Town, 
to  meet  her  when  she  landed  there,  but,  unfortu- 
tunately,  he  left  the  week  before  her  arrival. 

A.  H.  La  yard  to  Mrs.  Ross. 

"  Foreign  Office,  August  19,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Janet, 

"  You  will  have  heard,  long  before 
receiving  this,  of  my  accession  to  office.  Here  I 
am,  hard  at  work,  and  likely  to  remain  so  all  the 
autumn.  Alas  !  no  more  Italian  trips.  The 
fine  arts  must  be  cut.  However,  being  some- 
what tired  with  Parliament,  and  not  required 
at  the  Foreign  Office  until  the  middle  of  this 
month,  I  took  a  little  run  into  Holland  and 
the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of  painting,  of  which 
I  know  little.  It  was  a  very  precipitate  affair. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  Holland,  and  especially 
delighted  with  the  galleries  at  Amsterdam  and 
the  Hague.  The  Rembrandts  are  truly  magni- 
ficent ;  and  P.  Potter's  bull  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  painting,  and  has  more  merit  than  being 
merely  like  a  bull.  The  country  is  very  queer. 
I  would  rather  be  there  for  a  month  than  for 
a  year.  I  was  immensely  pleased  with  the 
Flemish  pictures  at  Louvain,  Ghent,  and  Bruges. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  cities  them- 
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selves  have  lost  their  picturesqueness,  owing  to 
that  atrocious  love  of  whitewash  which  is  ruin- 
ing the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  every- 
where on  the  continent.  But  the  Vandycks, 
Memlings,  etc.,  are  wonderfully  fine.  Did  you 
read  my  article  on  '  Teutonic  Art '  in  the 
Quarterly  of  the  spring  ? 

"  I  received  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Suez  Canal  a  few  days  ago.  I  sent  it  off  at 
once  to  Kinglake,  as  you  seemed  to  wish  me 
to  do.  I  was  much  interested  in  what  you  tell 
me,  and  hope  Kinglake  will  return  me  the 
letter  as  I  have  requested  him.  I  never  ex- 
pect it,  although  he  swears  that  it  shall  get 
back  to  me.  I  saw  him  last  Friday.  I  met 
him  and  your  father  by  a  happy  chance  at  the 
Athenaeum,  and  we  all  dined  very  pleasantly 
together.  He  is  now  gone  to  Scotland,  to  pretty 
Mrs.  Mitchell's,  where  I  wish  I  were  going  too. 
I  thought  him  looking  but  poorly. 

"  Your  father  seemed  very  well.  I  shall  be 
anxiously  waiting  news  of  your  mother.  I  wrote, 
as  you  suggested,  to  my  brother,  to  look  out  for 
the  vessel,  to  go  on  board  as  soon  as  she  was 
signalled,  and  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  her  (your  mother)  comfortable. 

"  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Ross.  I  hope 
you  will  write,  and  give  me  plenty  of  political 
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news,  as  well  as  news  of  yourself.  I  am  writing 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  not  more  intelligibly  than 
usual,  I'm  afraid. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  A.  H.  La  yard." 

A.  H.  Layard  to  Mrs.  Ross. 

"Foreign  Office,  September  iS,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Janet, 

"  I  have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  from 
you  to  thank  you  for.  The  information  you 
send  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
other  proceedings  of  your  French  friends,  is  very 
interesting  and  useful.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  keep  me  informed  when  you  have  a  spare 
minute.  I  am  astonished  at  the  progress  you 
have  made  in  financial  matters.  You  write  quite 
like  an  experienced  financier.  Have  you  learnt 
all  this  from  Ross  ? 

"  I  have  very  little  to  send  you  in  return  for 
your  excellent  budget  of  news.  London  is  per- 
fectly desert,  as  much  so  as  the  great  Sahara. 
I  see  no  one.  Your  father  promised  to  meet  me 
at  the  Athenaeum  to  dine  of  a  Friday,  when 
he  is  in  London.  He  proved  faithless,  and 
indeed  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  as 
the  Athenaeum  has  been  shut  for  a  fortnight, 
and   I  have  had  to  seek  for  a  dinner   in    low 
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and  improper  eating-houses  in  the  Haymarket, 

where,  according  to  Mrs.  M ,  a  lady  may 

dine  'if  she  runs  very  fast  upstairs.' 

"  Last  Saturday  I  went  to  C.  Dickens's  for 
the  Sunday,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  day, 
playing  violently  at  croquet  all  the  afternoon, 
with  Dickens  and  all  his  belongings.  You  have 
now  the  whole  of  my  private  life  and  adventures 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you. 

"  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Ross.  I  have 
written  you  a  short  letter,  but  you  must  forgive 
me,  as  I  am  very  busy. 

"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  A.  H.  Layard." 

Sir  James  Outram  came  in  1861  to  try  what 
the  climate  of  Egypt  would  do  for  him.  We 
soon  became  firm  friends,  and  I  rode  beside 
his  carriage  when  he  was  well  enough  to  go 
out.  Very  proud  I  was  of  forming  the  escort 
of  the  "  Bayard  of  India,"  and  still  prouder 
when  he  gave  me  his  books  on  the  Persian  and 
Indian  campaigns,  although  I  was  not  one  of 
the  "companions  in  arms"  for  whom  it  had 
been  printed.  Sir  James  was  a  most  lovable 
character.  Simple,  modest,  and  truthful  ;  very 
kind,  and  unwilling  to  give  trouble,  but  easily 
roused  to  anger  by  any  act   of  oppression  or 
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cruelty,  when  his  eagle  eyes  would  flash,  and 
his  bent  figure  straighten,  while  his  voice  became 
sharp  and  strong. 

His  modesty  was  astonishing.  He  would  say 
to  me,  if  the  talk  fell  upon  books,  "  You  know 
all  that  so  much  better  than  I  do  ;  I  am  only 
a  rough  old  soldier,  you  know."  And  when 
I  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  translation  of  Herr 
von  Sybel's  "  History  of  the  Crusades,"  he 
answered — 

Sir  James  Outram  to  Mrs.  Ross. 

"Cairo,  March  14th,  1S62. 

u  My  dear  Mrs.  Ross, 

"  I  have  just  received,  and  gratefully 
thank  you  for  THE  book,  which  I  shall  ever 
treasure  as  my  most  valued  gift  from  a  most 
valued  friend.  Of  course  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  it,  but  the  glance  I  have  had 
makes  me  think  I  shall  like  it  much,  though, 
perhaps,  too  little  capable  of  appreciating  its 
beauties. 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  certainly  benefited  much 
by  the  trip  up  the  Nile,  and  purpose  going  home 
via  Constantinople  and  the  Danube  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.  I  regret  much  that  I 
shall  not  be  in  time  to  welcome  your  arrival  in 
England. 
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"  It  is  rather  windy  here  at  present,  but  I 
manage  to  drive  out. 

"  With  kind  remembrances  to  Mr.  Ross, 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Ross, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  OUTRAM." 

In  1862  I  accompanied  our  old  friend,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Isthmus, 
and  wrote  a  long  account  of  it  to  my  mother, 
who  was  then  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Ismailia  was  not  even  thought  of  in  those  days, 
and  the  account  of  the  Canal  twenty-eight  years 
ago  may  be  interesting. 

Mrs.  Ross  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

"Alexandria,  March  1,  1862. 

"  Dearest  Mother, 

"  You  will  have  wondered  at  not  hear- 
ing from  me  for  a  fortnight,  but  I  will  make  up 
for  my  silence  by  a  real  yarn.  On  the  20th  of 
February,  De  Lesseps  met  us  out  riding. 
He  had  just  come  from  Paris,  and  was  going 
a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Isthmus.  Greeting 
me,  as  usual,  as  his  'jeune  et  amiable  ami?  he 
suggested  that  I  should  go  with  him,  and  pro- 
mised that  his  chefs  des  travaux  and  engineers 
would  receive  with  enthusiasm  the  first  woman 
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who  deigned  to  visit  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
certainly  possesses  the  secret  of  eternal  youth, 
and  evidently  looked  forward  with  delight 
to  a  probable  camp-out  in  the  desert  with 
our  horses  tied  to  our  wrists.  Henry  unfortu- 
nately could  not  leave  Alexandria,  so  next 
morning  I  met  M.  de  Lesseps,  four  young 
Frenchmen  who  had  come  from  Paris  with  him, 
and  Dr.  Aubert  Roche  at  the  station.  At 
Kafr  Zayatwe  found  a  special  train,  and  reached 
Zag-a-zig  about  four.  Here  he  showed  me  the 
lock  made  by  the  Company  on  the  Bahr  el 
Moi'se,  the  canal  made  by  Mohammed  AH 
Pasha,  which  flows  into  what  was  the  ancient 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile — now  only  a  small 
canal. 

"  M.  de  Lesseps  had  telegraphed  to  his  Chef 
Agricole  at  Tel-el-Kebir  to  send  a  covered  boat 
towed  by  dromedaries  and  the  pony-chaise '  pour 
une  dame  agee.'  The  four  Parisians  and  our 
small  amount  of  lugguage  were  put  on  board 
the  boat,  and  De  Lesseps  drove  me,  while  the 
stout  doctor  stowed  himself  away  into  the  little 
dickey  behind,  declaring  that  two  such  wild 
young  people  could  not  be  left  to  their  own 
devices.  Words  cannot  describe  the  reckless 
happy-go-lucky  fashion  in  which  we  flew  jolting 
along   the   top   of  the  dyke,   until  at  last  Dr. 
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Aubert  Roche  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
solemnly  protested,  requesting  that  Madame, 
who  being  English  could  probably  drive,  should 
take  the  reins. 

"After  some  seven  miles  of  swaying  and  jolt- 
ing we  reached  El  Wady  (the  ancient  Land  of 
Goshen),  the  estate  lately  bought  by  the 
Company  from  Said  Pasha  ;  and,  soon  after, 
just  as  night  was  closing  in,  we  saw  the  flashing 
of  meshals  (torches).  Up  galloped  M.  Guichard, 
the  Chef  Agricole,  with  his  staff,  Vicomte  de 
Carne,  M.  Beroard  and  M.  Voisin,  several 
Bedaween,  and  two  sa'is  running  with  the  torches. 
Their  faces  of  surprise  at  seeing  the  '  dame  agee  ' 
dressed  in  a  riding-habit  and  driving  M.  le 
President  were  very  funny. 

"We  reached  Tel-el-Kebir  about  nine,  and 
were  soon  joined  by  the  boat  party,  one  of  the 
dandy  young  Frenchmen  rousing  De  Lesseps' 
ire  by  declaring  that  it  was  '  un  voyage  fort 
dangereux.'  This  inspired  our  handsome  host 
to  tell  some  gruesome  stories  about  wolves  and 
jackals.  The  latter  were  evidently  in  league 
with  M.  Guichard,  for  they  howled,  cried,  and 
sobbed  all  through  the  night.  Several  times  I 
got  up  very  quietly  ;  the  moon  was  so  brilliant 
that  I  made  sure  of  being  able  to  see  them — but 
as    my   hand   touched   the  jalousie  all    sounds 
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ceased,  and  did  not  begin  again  until  I  had  been 
in  bed  some  time. 

"  I  have  promised  M.  Guichard  that  when  you 
come  to  Egypt  you  will  pay  him  a  visit  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir.  You  would  delight  in  the  queer  old 
Turkish  palace  and  the  palm-shaded  orange 
grove,  with  its  sakyieh,  or  water-wheel ;  shaded 
with  the  lovely  creeper  Sitt-el-hosyn,  or  lady 
of  beauty,  one  mass  of  rosy-lilac  flowers  shaped 
like  bells.  All  night  the  Arab  boy  who  sat  on 
the  shaft  and  drove  the  buffalo  round,  sang, 
in  a  monotonous  chant,  '  Turn,  turn,  O  Sakyieh, 
and  bring  water  to  the  orange  groves  of  the 
righteous  Frangee.  Turn,  turn,  O  Sakyieh,  for 
since  our  new  master  with  hair  of  silver  and 
the  face  of  a  youth  has  dwelt  here,  our  tears  no 
longer  water  the  ground.  Turn,  turn,  O  Sak- 
yieh, and  bring  water  to  the  orange  groves  of 
the  Tel.'  You  would  delight  still  more  in  the 
Bedaween,  such  fine  independent  fellows.  We 
fraternized  much  on  the  subject  of  horses. 

"At  seven  in  the  morning  we  left  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  I  persuaded  De  Lesseps  to  let  me  try  a 
dromedary.  One  would  have  thought  I  weighed 
twenty  stone  by  the  way  the  beast  groaned 
and  complained  all  the  time  I  was  climbing  up 
on  to  the  top  of  the  saddle.  Your  Atlantic 
storm  was  nothing  to  the  dromedary's  rising ! 
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I  felt  as  though  I  should  be  chucked  miles 
away,  and  seized  hold  of  the  pummels  and  shut 
my  eyes.  When  I  opened  them,  I  looked  down 
on  the  top  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  head.  It  was  like 
being  on  a  small  pyramid.  Seeing  a  bit  of  cord 
tied  to  the  front  pummel  I  took  it  as  though 
it  had  been  a  halter,  with  the  result  that  my 
dromedary's  long  neck  turned  up  the  wrong 
way,  and  I  could  look  down  into  her  wide-open 
mouth  while  she  roared  like  a  lion,  and  then 
began  to  spin  round  and  round.  M.  Guichard 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  told  me  to  drop  the 
cord  and  to  guide  my  beast  with  a  tap  from  my 
foot  on  either  side  of  her  shoulder.  I  soon  felt 
at  home,  and  we  sped  away  for  three  hours 
across  the  desert  to  Ras-el-Wady.  Here  we 
found  the  boat  towed  by  two  dromedaries,  and 
said  farewell  to  the  pleasant  inmates  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir. 

"  We  passed  the  stations  of  Maxama  and  of 
Ramses  at  a  great  pace.  I  was  sorry  not  to  see 
the  latter,  as  it  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Ramses,  and  the  Arabs  told  me  of  a  wonder- 
ful colossal  stone  idol  with  three  heads  and 
three  pairs  of  arms — '  el  Shaitan,'  the  devil. 
All  at  once  the  brilliant  sun  was  obscured  by  a 
dense  cloud,  and  the  men  exclaimed,  '  JuraudeJi ' 
(locusts).     In  an  instant  the  ground,  the  canal, 
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and  the  boat  were  a  crawling,  moving  mass  of 
large  brown-green  grasshoppers.  The  drome- 
daries' feet  went  squash,  squash,  as  they  crushed 
hundreds  at  every  step,  and  the  boat  surged 
through  a  writhing,  thick,  living  pea-soup.  We 
seized  every  pole,  stick,  and  umbrella  on  the 
boat,  and  knocked  down  as  many  as  we  could, 
while  the  boatmen  performed  a  war-dance  on 
the  bodies  of  their  dreaded  foes.  It  was  a  horrid 
sight.  Nothing  I  can  say  will  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  creeping  feeling  I  had  on  seeing  the 
earth  walk  about,  as  it  were.  The  poor  young 
Parisian  fell  into  yet  deeper  disgrace  with  M. 
de  Lesseps,  by  exclaiming  perpetually,  '  Quel 
pays  !  mon  Dieu,  quel  pays!'  and  flipping  off  the 
locusts  as  they  alighted  on  him  with  his  lavender 
kid  gloves.  He  did  not  trouble  us  long  ;  the  ride 
to  Ras-el-Wady  had  tired  him  ;  and  when,  at 
Timsah,  we  again  mounted  to  ride  along  the 
line  of  works  of  the  maritime  canal  to  El  Gisr, 
he  looked  miserable,  and  we  left  him  there  next 
day,  in  bed. 

"  Lake  Timsah  was  beautiful  with  its  tall 
rushes  and  flocks  of  wild-fowl  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert  sand  hillocks,  tortured  into  every 
conceivable  shape  by  the  wind.  It  is  to  be  the 
great  inland  port,  and  the  Viceroy's  fete-day, 
July   15th,  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  sea-water  falling  into  the  quiet  lake. 
There  were  still  eight  miles  of  the  canal  to  be 
excavated  between  Timsah  and  El  Gisr,  and 
twenty  thousand  men  were  swarming  up  and 
down  the  steep  banks,  chanting  a  monotonous 
song  as  they  carried  the  sand  in  small  rush 
baskets  from  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  to  the 
top  of  the  bank.  It  seemed  to  me  a  vast 
amount  of  labour  to  little  purpose,  as  each 
basket  held  about  four  shovelfuls.  But  M.  de 
Lesseps  said  the  Arabs  insisted  on  working  in 
their  own  way,  and  showed  me  some  wheel- 
barrows he  had  imported  lying  bottom  upwards. 
The  men  used  them  to  sleep  under ! 

"You  can  imagine  what  a  hole  will  have  to 
be  dug  in  the  sand — the  canal  is  to  be  189  feet 
broad  and  28  feet  deep !  I  pitied  the  poor 
fellahs  at  their  treadmill  labour, — up  and  down 
the  sand-banks  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  and  a 
lick  over  the  back  from  their  Sheykhs  when  they 
did  not  go  fast  enough.  But  that  may  have 
been  an  extra  display  of  zeal  while  the  Abou  el 
Toura  (Father  of  the  Canal),  as  they  call  de 
Lesseps,  was  looking  on. 

"  Eight  thousand  of  the  men  came  from  the 
Upper  Nile  between  Philse  and  Khartoum — a 
far  finer  race  of  men  than  the  Lower  Egyptians, 
and    better   and    faster   workers.      There   was 
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more  animation  on  their  section,  and  much 
talking  and  some  laughter,  while  the  Behere" 
looked  dispirited  and  melancholy.  The  canal 
was  already  twenty  feet  deep  near  El  Gisr  ;  a 
little  town,  with  a  church  and  a  mosque  and  a 
few  nice  houses,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 
Here  we  stayed  at  M.  Gioja's,  the  head 
engineer,  a  pleasant  and  clever  Italian.  M.  de 
Lesseps  asked  all  the  Europeans  to  come  to 
supper,  and  we  had  a  regular  evening  party. 
Very  droll  it  was.  I  tied  up  my  habit,  and 
M.  Gioja  sacrificed  the  one  rose  of  his  small 
garden  to  stick  into  my  hair.  We  actually 
danced  on  the  sand,  and  M.  le  President,  as  I 
need  not  tell  you,  was  by  far  the  best  valseur 
and  quite  the  youngest  person  there ! 

"  Next  day  we  started  at  noon,  in  a  convey- 
ance which  would  rival  your  Cape  Town  waggon. 
How  I  wish  you  had  been  there !  A  sort  of 
waggonette  to  hold  six  people,  drawn  by  six 
dromedaries — two  wheelers,  three  in  front  of 
them  and  one  leader.  It  was  an  idea  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  every  one  had  opposed  it.  But 
dromedaries  are  good  draught  animals,  and  we 
went  at  a  capital  pace  where  the  ground  was 
firm  ;  but  in  loose  sand  the  wheels,  though  very 
broad,  sank  deep,  and  the  poor  beasts  com- 
plained   bitterly.      I   soon    had   enough  of  the 
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carnage,  and  mounted  a  very  good  little  Arab 
horse.  I  made  him  jump  the  small  rigole 
which  shows  where  the  maritime  canal  will  be, 
so  in  years  to  come  I  can  say  I  jumped  the 
Suez  Canal ! 

"At  El  Ferdane  we  embarked  in  two  small 
covered  boats,  and  were  towed  to  El  Kantara, 
twenty-two  miles.  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  had 
gone  to  bed  at  four  and  was  up  at  six,  said  to 
me,  '  Mon  enfant,  je  vais  dormir  pendant  dix 
minutes.'  He  did,  and  snored,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  awoke  'a  giant  refreshed.'  I 
never  saw  such  a  man.  Such  energy  and  'go,' 
and  so  considerate  and  kind  to  every  one  about 
him.     No  wonder  all  his  people  adore  him. 

"  El  Kantara  is  a  pretty  little  place,  on  the 
caravan  line  to  Syria.  Six  to  eight  hundred 
camels  pass  daily  over  the  temporary  bridge 
which  spans  the  canal.  Close  by  is  capital  stone, 
which  will  be  quarried  for  Port  Said  as  soon  as 
laden  boats  can  get  through  Lake  Menzaleh. 
Here  we  first  saw  some  sea-gulls  skimming  over 
the  salt  water  ;  sea-fish  have  been  caught  here 
too.  We  had  another  evening  party,  three 
women  and  over  forty  men,  and  at  five  in  the 
morning  again  embarked  in  our  boat,  and  went 
on  very  well  to  near  Raz-el-Eche  ;  afterwards  the. 
mud  from  the  lake  became  thicker  and  thicker, 
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and  we  often  had  to  get  out  to  lighten  the  boat. 
The  canal  goes  through  a  part  of  Lake 
Menzaleh,  and  mud  has,  I  believe,  proved  a 
more  stubborn  and  more  expensive  enemy  to 
battle  with  than  the  unstable  desert  sand. 
Double  rows  of  piles  have  been  driven  deep  into 
the  seemingly  bottomless  slush,  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  stone  and  ballast  thrown  in  between 
them  to  form  the  banks  of  the  canal  through 
the  lake.  But  the  mud  always  oozes  out  from 
the  bottom,  and  though  several  powerful  dredges 
were  at  work  they  seemed  incapable  of  van- 
quishing it. 

"We  reached  Raz-el-Eche  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, a  small  encampment  surrounded  by  water. 
The  dry  land  on  which  the  engineers  live  is  only 
no  metres  in  circumference!  From  here  our 
progress  was  very  slow,  partly  owing  to  the 
mud  and  partly  to  the  north  wind,  which  had 
driven  the  water  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  150  miles.  Wind, 
they  told  me,  has  such  an  effect  on  Menzaleh 
that  three  feet  of  water  disappear  in  a  few  hours 
from  one  end,  and  as  quickly  returns. 

"Port  Said  we  reached  at  seven,  very  tired, 
very  cramped,  and  very  hungry,  for  M.  le 
President,  among  his  other  wonderful  qualities, 
can  go  all  day  on  a  handful  of  dried  dates. 
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"  M.  Laroche,  the  head  engineer  of  Port  Said, 
had  a  charming  house,  and  my  twentieth  birth- 
day was  toasted  with  great  honour  ;  we  drank 
your  health  too,  my  dear  mother,  and  you  are 
to  consider  yourself  invited  to  Port  Said.  All 
next  day  we  spent  there,  and  M.  Laroche 
showed  us  with  pride  how  he  had  beaten  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  which 
used  alternately  to  flood  the  narrow  strip  of 
land,  now  ever  increasing  in  height  and  breadth, 
on  which  Port  Said  is  being  built.  The  Cadi 
has  just  made  a  new  census,  and  gives  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  4200  souls  ;  two 
babies,  born  the  day  we  arrived,  made  up  the 
round  number,  to  his  evident  pride.  The  pier 
runs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  with  a 
tramway  on  it,  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
out,  a  small  bit  of  pier  has  been  built  so  that 
the  stone  can  be  landed  there  and  the  men 
continue  the  pier  towards  the  land, — a  great 
saving  of  time  and  money.  Before,  every  block 
of  stone  had  to  be  shipped  into  a  small  boat, 
the  water  being  so  shallow  that  no  ships  can 
come  within  half  a  mile.  The  sand  at  Port 
Said  is  most  beautiful,  very  firm  to  walk  on, 
and  so  silvery  that  it  sparkles  in  the  sun. 

"  On  the  26th  we  left  M.  Laroche's  hospitable 
roof,  and,  at  six  in  the  morning,  embarked  on 
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Lake  Menzaleh  in  an  Arab  boat.  She  was 
very  wide  in  the  bows,  and  ran  off  to  a  sharp 
point  in  the  stern.  The  cabin  being  built  in 
front  gave  me  an  odd  impression  of  sailing 
backwards.  The  lake  swarms  with  fish  of  every 
kind  ;  grey  mullet  grow  to  five  feet  long,  and 
their  roe  is  excellent.  I  have  often  eaten 
botargo,  and  never  realized  that  it  was  the  roe 
of  grey  mullet.  Pelicans,  flamingoes,  herons, 
gulls,  and  every  sort  of  waterfowl  abounded. 
Often  I  thought  we  were  sailing  towards  a 
small  island,  when  suddenly  thousands  of  wings 
would  open  wide,  and  my  island  became  a  rosy 
cloud  of  flamingoes  which  had  been  fishing  in 
shallow  water. 

"  At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  were  at  Damietta, 
such  a  picturesque  town  with  balconies  and 
musharibieh  overhanging  the  Nile.  M.  Voisin, 
the  Company's  manager,  had  one  of  the  best 
houses :  I  longed  to  carry  it  away  with  me. 
The  Suez  Canal  Company  have  immense  store- 
houses and  much  land  at  Damietta,  and  they 
run  a  steamer  twice  a  week  up  to  Samanoud, 
which  takes  passengers.  In  this  boat  we  started 
next  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  forty  passengers. 
I  told  Dr.  Aubert  Roche  that  the  French  engineer 
seemed  to  have  been  drinking  M.  le  President's 
health    rather  too  often,  and  at  nine  at  night 
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up  rushed  the  Arab  fireman  from  the  stoke- 
hole to  say  we  should  all  be  blown  up,  as  the 
machinery  was  out  of  order,  and  the  engineer 
hopelessly  drunk.  The  fires  were  put  out,  and 
we  dropped  down  stream,  until  we  met  some  of 
the  ordinary  Nile  boats.  With  great  difficulty 
we  got  six  men  to  tow  our  party  in  an  empty 
boat,  and  in  it  we  passed  the  whole  night,  slowly 
stemming  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Nile.  I 
positively  hated  De  Lesseps  and  the  Doctor  for 
their  power  of  sleeping  under  difficulties  ! 

"  Mansurah  we  reached  at  mid-day,  and,  to 
Dr.  Aubert  Roche's  despair,  I  persuaded  M.  de 
Lesseps  to  requisition  two  of  the  Governor's 
horses,  and  to  ride  on  to  Samanoud.  The 
Doctor  declared  we  should  be  murdered  or  lost, 
that  M.  le  President  was  mad,  and  I  was  madder, 
and  we  left  him  in  a  towering  passion.  After 
waiting  more  than  two  hours,  we  got  our  two 
horses  and  a  sai's,  and  reached  Samanoud  (six- 
teen miles)  at  four  o'clock.  Our  companions 
arrived  at  half-past  six,  just  in  time  to  jump 
into  the  special  train,  and  we  were  in  Alex- 
andria at  midnight. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  some  time  ago  that 
Ingi  Khanoum,  the  wife  of  Said  Pasha,  gave 
me  a  very  pretty  Turkish  dress,  which  she  made 
me  put   on  in  the  hareem,  and  sent  me  home 
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in  one  of  her  own  coaches.  There  was  a  great 
to-do  when  the  eunuchs  announced  that  the 
Khanoum,  a  friend  of  the  Vice-queen,  would  go 
upstairs  and  wait  for  the  Sitti  Ross  ;  and  poor 
Henry  was  turned  neck  and  crop  out  of  his  own 
drawing-room.  I  walked  solemnly  after  him 
into  the  library,  and  he  made  me  a  beautiful 
speech  in  Turkish,  carefully  looking  the  other 
way.  Of  course,  I  did  not  understand  a  word, 
and  laughed.  Ingi  Khanoum  was  charmed  at  the 
success  of  her  joke.  But  I  was  more  charmed 
when  I  had  myself  photo'd  in  my  hareem  dress, 
but  without  the  yashmak,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
Browning  (an  old  promise),  to  hear  that  he  told 
papa  the  Turkish  lady  was  not  vie,  but  you. 
Oh,  how  you  will  like  Egypt,  my  dear  mother  ; 
it  is  so  curiously  like  our  dear  '  Arabian  Nights,' 
only  the  Europeans  spoil  it. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
"Janet." 

My  mother  preceded  us  to  Egypt  in  October, 
1862,  leaving  us  at  Esher,  where  my  son  was 
born.  She  was  quite  as  much  delighted 
with  Egypt,  particularly  with  Cairo,  as  I  had 
expected. 

In  December,  Sir  George  Lewis  sent  me  his 
amusing  pamphlet,  "  Suggestions  for  the  Appli- 
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cation  of  the  Egyptological  Method  to  Modern 
History,"  and  a  copy  to  forward  to  my  mother. 

"Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
to  Mrs.  Ross. 

"  Kent  House,  December  3,  1862. 

"My  dear  Janet, 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending 
you  an  Egyptological  pamphlet,  and  hope  that 
you  will  persuade  somebody  to  write  a  book 
of  modern  history  upon  the  plan  which  has 
been  followed  with  such  success  by  the  writers 
on  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt. 

"  I  will  send  you  a  photograph  of  myself  in 
a  day  or  two. 

"  I  hope  that  your  mother  will  derive  benefit 
from  her  Egyptological  researches. 

"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 
"  G.  C.  Lewis." 

How  I  laughed  over  George's  suggestions,  and 
how  angry  I  made  some  learned  Egyptologists 
when  I  read  to  them  the  difference  of  the 
methods  of  the  historians  of  modern  and  of 
ancient  times ! — 

"  The  former  is  cold,  dry,  stiff  and  pedantic  ; 
it  damps  the  fire  of  the  ardent  searcher  after 
new  truths ;  it  clips   the  wings  of  his  soaring 
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imagination  ;  it  confines  him  within  a  straight 
and  narrow  course ;  and  it  binds  his  movements 
with  the  chains  of  a  spurious  logic.  Worst  of 
all,  it  imitates  the  contracted  spirit  of  legal 
technicalities.  It  may  be  regarded  as  breathing 
the  spirit  of  historical  red-tapism. 

"  The  second  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
exempt  from  all  these  defects.  It  is  unrestrained, 
and  easy  in  its  movements,  graceful  in  its 
attitudes,  and  elevating  in  its  spirit ;  by  its 
lofty  flights  it  opens  commanding  views  of 
remote  and  unseen  objects  ;  it  warms  the  heart 
by  its  generous  and  sympathetic  visions.  It  is 
untainted  by  the  jargon  of  lawyers.  Instead 
of  adhering  to  an  old,  familiar,  beaten  track, 
it  expatiates  over  a  wide  undiscovered  region, 
and  throws  light  into  the  darkest  recesses  of 
primeval  ages,  for  our  edification  and  amuse- 
ment. 

"  If,  as  Aristotle  says,  curiosity  is  the  mother 
of  science,  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity  with 
respect  to  unknown  periods  of  time  must  be 
the  highest  function  of  the  historian.  Another 
dictum  of  Aristotle,  namely,  that  poetry  is  more 
philosophical  than  history — has  an  important 
bearing  on  this  subject.  It  involves  many  deep 
truths  ;  especially  it  teaches  us  that  history 
ought  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  argumentative 
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prose  composition  ;  that  it  ought  to  imitate  the 
freedom  and  the  fire  of  poetry ;  and  that  it 
ought  to  address  itself  to  the  imagination  more 
than  to  the  reason." 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  by 
the  elimination  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  usurper  Cromwell 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  usurper  William, 
done  according  to  the  Egyptological  method,  is 
excellent ;  better  still  the  suggestion  that  the 
Emperors  Napoleon  I.  and  III.  are  after  all  but 
one  and  the  same  person. 

English  "  as  she  is  written  "  is  so  perfectly 
illustrated  in  a  letter  from  a  young  Copt,  in 
my  husband's  office  at  Cairo,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it. 

Poor  Buktor  Hanna,  he  never  understood 
a  word  of  any  language,  when  spoken,  save 
Arabic,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  never  did  "  see 
his  fortune." 

To  Mr.  Ross. 

"Cairo,  1863. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that 
I  am  now  a  year  in  your  service  in  a  case  of 
Arabic  Clerk  English  interpreter  and  Bank 
Sweeper  which  is  not  my  work  by  a  salary  of 
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two  pounds  and  i  never  to  gain  any  thing 
beside  and  so  suffered  the  trouble  in  that  days. 
I  thank  God  that  he  sent  a  Gentleman  who 
which  his  kindness  covered  me  and  spoke  to 
Mr.  Ross,  Esquire,  who  which  pushed  me  up  one 
pound  and  I  am  very  thankful  his  kindness 
and  I  beg  God  to  grant  him  the  long  good  life 
and  since  three  months  I  am  by  three  pounds. 

"  But  I  dare  say  about  my  state  at  home, 
first  that  my  poor  mother  ten  years  and  she  is 
blind  lying  in  her  bed  and  could  not  to  move 
from  side  to  another ;  second  my  Father  was 
in  His  Highness'  service  when  he  was  a  young 
man  and  now  they  sent  him  away  because  he 
could  not  to  work  and  he  is  staying  at  home 
and  has  nothing  to  gain.  My  little  brother  ten 
years  old  not  yet,  he  is  in  the  school.  Nobody 
to  make  the  things  at  home  I  do  it  myself  and 
I  am  in  your  service  and  promised  that  by 
writing  feable  lines  I  shall  have  your  kindness 
and  to  be  increased  up  a  thing  as  you  know 
everything  now  is  very  dear  and  three  pounds 
not  enough  for  the  particular  food  to  four 
persons  eating  drinking  and  hiring  lodgings. 
But  I  know  if  I  go  out  of  your  Bank  I  can  gain 
much  as  to  be  Teleg.  Clerk  or  Cotton  March. 
Clerk ;  but  with  all  that  I  do  not  want  as  I  wish 
to  learn  the  Bank's  work,  or  to  be  a  man  in  this 
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world  and  supply  my  poor  parents  with  the 
food  which  without  we  cannot  live  and  still  I 
am  waiting  until  I  see  my  fortune. 

"  I  dare  say,  again,  that  when  I  was  in  age 
of  eight  years  I  entered  the  Arabic  school  and 
stopped  to  study  and  write  the  Arabic  language 
two  years  and  succeeded  ;  then  I  left  the  said 
school  and  employed  myself  in  an  Arabic  divan, 
and    remained    two    years    and    I    am    Arabic 
Clerk  ;  then  I  saw  my  friends  talk  in  the  English 
which  I  could  not  understand  it  at  all  and  some 
of  them  are  Teleg.  Clerks,  and  some  are  teachers 
and  some  in  a  suitable  situations;  then  I  left  my 
work   and    interred  the  English   to  study  that 
language,  and  suffered  the  trouble  in  the  time 
I    was    puple    and    remained    three    years    and 
when  I  learned  some  of  that  beautiful  language 
I  left  the  said  school  and  promised  that  I  can 
be  able  to  be   a  clerk  in  some   employments. 
And  then  I  began  to  look  after  a  place    and 
I  have  found  that  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  Loco.  Supt., 
wants   an    assistance   clerk.      I    offered    myself 
and  registered  my  name  in   the  said  situation. 
And  after  I  remained  a  year  they  discharged  me 
when  they  made  the  arrangement  of  the  rail- 
way.      Then    I    made    an    Arabic   Arethemitic 
and  English  teacher  in  the  English  school ;  and 
then  I  thought  much  be  better  if  I  be  a  clerk  in 
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the  English  Company  and  so  I  did;  and  in  that 
time  which  I  remained  in  your  service  I  gained 
the  practising  and  learned  new  things  as  to 
catch  (encash)  money  and  forward  letters  and 
so  on.  I  began  to  study  the  Italian  language 
and  please  reply, 

"Your  Most  obedient  servent, 

"BUKTOR    HANNA." 

The  year  1863  opened  pleasantly,  as  Mr. 
Buckle  was  for  some  time  in  Egypt  and  we  saw 
him  often.  He  was  travelling  with  two  little 
boys,  sons  of  Mr.  Huth,  and,  having  an  exag- 
gerated fear  of  the  sun,  insisted  on  the  poor  chil- 
dren going  about  with  immense  blue  spectacles ! 
When  they  left  for  Cairo  I  went  with  them,  not 
wishing  to  lose  a  moment  of  good  talk.  Buckle 
was  indeed  refreshing  after  hearing  about  cotton- 
seed and  grain,  varied  by  small  scandals,  the 
staple  conversation  at  Alexandria. 

One  night  at  our  house  in  Cairo  Hekekyan 
Bey  came  in  and  ventured  to  disagree  with  Mr. 
Buckle — something  connected  with  Moses  and 
Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Sea.  Hekekyan  quoted  the 
Bible  in  English,  whereupon  Buckle  stuck  out  his 
chin,  and  I  knew  my  poor  old  Armenian  friend 
was  going  to  be  demolished.  Mr.  Buckle  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  Hebrew,   pointing   out   where 
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the  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  wrong, 
and  professing  astonishment  at  a  mere  trans- 
lation being  used  as  an  authority.  I  taught  the 
historian  the  only  thing  I  believe  he  did  not 
know — how  to  load  and  fire  off  a  pistol.  He 
was  not  in  good  health,  and  we  did  all  we 
could  to  induce  him  to  give  up  going  to  Syria 
in  the  late  spring.  The  overland  journey  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Damascus 
in  May. 

In  March  I  went  to  Cairo,  to  meet  my 
mother,  who,  alas  !  caught  cold  at  Sioot,  and 
was  not  at  all  well.  Our  meeting  was  a  sad 
one,  as  our  dear  old  friend  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
died  a  few  weeks  before.  No  one  can  ever 
replace  him.  News  of  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Outram  followed  me  to  Cairo.  He  was  very 
ill  when  I  said  good-bye  to  him  in  London 
before  returning  to  Egypt. 

The  entrance  of  the  Sultan  into  Alexandria, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  was  a  fine  sight.  No  one 
believed  he  would  come,  as  the  intrigues  at 
Constantinople  against  the  journey  were  many 
and  powerful  ;  his  people  not  wishing  him  to 
see  a  country  so  far  in  advance  of  his  own. 
There  was  an  illumination  at  night  which  he 
drove  out  to  see.  His  guards  were  fine  men 
dressed  like  Zouaves,  with  white  burnouses  float- 
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ing  behind  them,  and  their  horses  caracoled 
and  reared  most  picturesquely  in  the  torch-light 
round  the  carriage  where  the  "  Son  of  the  Sun" 
sat  perfectly  impassive,  and  rather  sulky-looking. 
Hundreds  of  Arabs  crowded  round,  and  were 
beaten  off  by  the  running  sai's,  who  bore  meshals 
(torches).  Women  were  not  allowed  in  the  streets 
while  the  Sultan  was  passing, — Arab  women 
have  an  inconvenient  trick  of  speaking  out,  being 
far  more  fearless  than  the  men. 

Next  day,  the  Consuls  were  received,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  Sultan  drove  to  Moharrem 
Bey,  Prince  Halim  Pasha's  summer  palace  on 
the  canal.  Besides  his  own  guards  there  was  a 
body  of  the  late  Viceroy's  Saracen  troops,  dressed 
in  old  chain  armour.  The  procession  was  very 
grand,  but  rather  like  Astley's.  I  was  told  that 
the  railway  to  Cairo  astonished  and  delighted 
the  Sultan,  though  at  first  he  was  rather  afraid. 

Some  of  the  old  Moslems  declared  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  or  the  representative 
of  the  Prophet  would  never  have  left  his  own 
city  to  go  travelling  about  like  any  common 
mortal.  Many  made  their  wills  in  consequence, 
and  the  earthquake  which  occurred  some  days 
afterwards  was  ascribed  to  the  Sultan's  visit.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  droll  as  the  terror  of  a 
Constantinopolitan  Jew  who  was  dining  with  us. 

N 
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He  uttered  a  loud  shriek  at  the  first  slight 
shock,  and  made  one  jump  into  the  embrasure 
of  a  window — wrapped  the  curtains  round  him, 
and  stared  at  us  with  round  eyes  out  of  a  face 
green  with  terror.  I  thought  he  had  suddenly- 
gone  mad.  Never  having  felt  an  earthquake 
before,  I  did  not  understand  what  had  happened; 
but  the  second  shock  was  severe  enough  to 
make  the  lamps  rock  on  the  table,  and  rend 
our  house  open  on  the  kitchen  side.  Rushing 
to  the  stables,  I  found  my  pet  Arab  "  Pasha  "  on 
his  back,  with  his  four  legs  straight  up  in  the 
air,  in  a  convulsion  of  fear.  All  the  horses  were 
trembling,  and  sweating  as  though  they  had 
galloped  for  miles.  The  noise  of  the  earth- 
quake was  alarming,  like  a  troop  of  artillery 
coming  upstairs  with  heavy  guns.  Many  people, 
among  them  our  Jewish  friend,  slept  that  night 
in  carriages  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 

My  mother  wrote  to  me  to  announce  her 
departure  from  Luxor  in  a  dahabieh  we  sent 
up  the  Nile  to  fetch  her. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  to  Janet  Ross. 
"  Dearest  Janet, 

"I  have  had  a  proposal,  or,  at  least 
an  attempt  at  one.  A  very  handsome  Sheykh 
el   Arab  (Beddawee)  was   here    for  a   bit,  and 
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asked  Omar  whether  I  were  a  widow  or  divorced 
as,  in  either  case,  he  would  send  a  DellaleJi  (mar- 
riage brokeress)  to  me.  Omar  told  him  that 
would  never  do.  I  had  a  husband  in  England  ; 
besides,  I  was  not  young,  had  a  married 
daughter,  my  hair  was  grey,  etc.  The  Sheykh 
swore  he  didn't  care.  I  could  dye  my  hair 
and  get  a  divorce  ;  that  I  was  not  like  stupid 
modern  women,  but  like  an  ancient  Arab 
Ameereh,  and  worthy  of  Antar,  or  Abu  Zeyd — 
a  woman  for  whom  men  killed  each  other  or 
themselves — and  he  would  pay  all  he  could 
afford  as  my  dowry.  Omar  came  in,  in  fits  of 
laughter  at  the  idea,  and  the  difficulty  he  had 
had  in  stopping  the  Dellaleh's  visit.  He  told 
the  Sheykh  I  should  certainly  beat  her,  I  should 
be  so  offended.  The  disregard  of  differences  of 
age  here  in  marriage  is  very  strange.  My  adorer 
was  not  more  than  thirty,  I  am  sure.  Please, 
don't  tell  people  ;  it  is  so  very  absurd,  I  should 
be  '  ashamed  before  the  people.' 

"  Our  Bairam  was  not  gay.  There  was  horse- 
riding  for  Sheykh  Gibreel  (the  cousin  of  Abu  '1 
Haggag),  and  the  scene  was  prettier  than  ever 
I  saw.  My  old  friend,  Yunis  the  Shereef,  in- 
sisted on  showing  me  that  at  eighty-five  he 
could  still  handle  a  horse,  and  throw  a  Gereed 
4  for  Sheykh  Gibreel  and  the  lady,'  as  he  said, 


\ 
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Then  arrived  the  Mufettish  of  Zenia,  with  his 
gay  attendants,  and  filled  the  little  square  in 
front  of  the  Cadi's  castellated  house  where  we 
were  sitting.  The  young  Sheykh  of  Salamieh 
rode  beautifully,  and  there  was  some  excellent 
Neboot  play  (sort  of  very  severe  quarter-staff 
peculiar  to  the  Fellaheen).  Next  day  was  the 
great  dinner  given  by  Mohammed  and  Mustafa 
outside  Mohammed's  house,  opposite  Sheykh 
Gibreel's  tomb.  Two  hundred  men  ate  at  his 
gate.  I  sat  to  see  it,  and  was  of  course  asked 
to  eat — '  Can  one  like  thee  eat  the  Melocheea 
of  the  Fellaheen?'  So  I  joined  a  party  of 
five  round  a  little  wooden  tray,  tucked  up  my 
sleeve  and  ate,  dipping  the  bread  into  the 
Melocheea,  which  is  like  very  sloppy  spinach, 
but  much  nicer.  Then  came  the  master  and  his 
servants  to  deal  the  pieces  of  meat  out  of  a 
great  basket — sodden  meat ;  and,  like  Benjamin, 
my  piece  was  the  largest,  so  I  tore  off  a  bit,  and 
handed  to  each  of  my  companions,  who  said, 
'  God  take  thee  safe  and  happy  to  thy  place 
and  thy  children,  and  bring  thee  back  to  us  in 
safety  to  eat  the  meat  of  the  festival  together 
once  more!  '  The  moon  rose  clear  and  bright 
behind  the  one  tall  palm  tree  that  overhangs 
the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Gibreel.  Ke  is  a  saint  of 
homely  tastes,  and  will  not  have  a  dome  over 
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him,  or  a  cover  for  his  tomb,  which  is  only  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  breast-high,  enclosing  a 
small  square  bit  of  ground,  with  the  rough 
tomb  on  one  side.  At  each  corner  was  set  up 
a  flag,  and  a  few  dim  lanterns  hung  overhead. 
The  two  hundred  men  eating  were  quite  noise- 
less, and  as  they  rose  one  by  one,  washed  their 
hands  and  went,  the  crowd  melted  away  like  a 
vision.  But  before  all  were  gone,  came  the 
Bulook,  or  sub-magistrate,  a  Turkish  Jack  in 
office,  with  the  manners  of  a  Zouave  turned 
parish  beadle.  He  began  to  sneer  at  the  Me- 
locheea  of  the  Fellaheen,  and  swore  he  could 
not  eat  it  if  he  sat  before  it  a  thousand  years. 
Hereupon  Omar  began  to  'chaff'  him.  '  Eat,  Q 
Bulook  Pasha,  and  if  it  swells  thy  belly,  the 
lady  will  give  thee  of  the  physick  of  the  English 
to  clean  thy  stomach  upwards  and  downwards 
of  all  thou  hast  eaten  of  the  food  of  the  Fel- 
laheen.' The  Bulook  is  notorious  for  his 
exactions,  his  '  eating  the  people,'  so  there  was 
a  great  laugh.  Poor  Omar  was  very  ill  next 
day,  and  every  one  thought  the  Bulook  had 
given  him  the  eye.  Then  came  the  Mufettish 
in  state,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  Sheykh  in 
the  tomb.  He  came  and  talked  to  Mustafa 
and  Yussuf,  and  enumerated  the  people  taken 
for    the    works — 200    from    Luxor,    400    from 
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Carnac,  310  from  Zenia,  320  from  Byadyeh, 
and  3S0  from  Salamieh— a  good  deal  more 
than  half  the  adult  men  to  go  for  sixty  days, 
leaving  their  fields  uncultivated,  and'  their 
hareem  and  children  hungry,  for  they  have  to 
take  all  the  food  for  themselves. 

"I  rose  sick  at  heart    from    the    Mufettish's 
harsh  voice,   and  went   down   to   listen   to  the 
Moonsheed  chanting  at  the  tomb,  and  the  Zik- 
heers'  strange  sobbing, «  Allah,  Allah  ! '    I  leaned 
on   the  mud  wall,  watching  the  slender  figures 
swaying  in   the  moonlight,   when  a  tall,  hand- 
some   fellah,    in    his    brown    shirt,    felt    libdeh 
(skull-cap),  and  his  blue  cotton  melaya  tied  up 
in   a    bundle    full   of  dried    bread  on   his    back 
— the    type    of  the  Egyptian — he    stood    close 
beside  me  and  prayed  for  his  wife  and  children. 
'Ask  our  God  to  pity  them,  O  Sheykh,  and  to 
feed  them  while  I    am    away.     Thou    knowest 
how  my  wife  worked   all  night  to  bake  all  the 
wheat   for  me,  and   that   there  is   none  left   for 
her  and  the  children.'     He  then  turned  to  me, 
and  took  my  hand,  and  went  on,  'Thou  knowest 
this  lady,   O    Sheykh  Gibreel ;   take  her  happy 
and  well   to  her  place,  and   bring  her  back   to 
us,  el  Fathah  yah   Beshoosheh  ! '  and  we  said  it 
together.     I  could  have  laid  my  head  on  Sheykh 
Gibreel's  wall  and  howled.     I  thanked  him  as 
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well  as  I  could  for  caring  about  one  like  me, 
while  his  own  troubles  were  so  heavy.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  tall  athletic  figure,  and  the 
gentle  brown  face,  with  the  eleven  days'  moon 
of  Zulheggeh  and  the  shadow  of  the  palm  tree. 
That  was  my  farewell.  '  The  voice  of  the 
miserable  is  with  thee.     Shall  God  not  hear  it  ?  ' 

"  Next  day  Omar  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever, 
and  was  delirious ;  it  lasted  only  two  days,  but 
left  him  very  weak,  and  the  anxiety  and  trouble 
was  great,  for  my  helping  hands  were  as  awk- 
ward as  they  were  willing.  In  a  few  days 
arrived  the  dahabieh.  She  is  very  nice  indeed. 
A  small  saloon,  two  good  berths,  and  a  very  large 
kasiieh  (stern-cabin).  She  is  dirty,  but  will  be  ex- 
tremely comfortable  when  cleaned  and  painted. 

"  On  the  5th  we  sailed.  Sheykh  Yussuf  went 
with  me  to  Keneh,  Mustafa  and  Seyd  going  by 
land,  and  one  of  Haggi  Sultan's  disciples  and 
several  Luxor  men  were  deck  passengers.  The 
Shereef  gave  me  the  bread  and  jars  of  butter 
for  his  grandsons  in  Gama  '1  Azhar,  and  came 
to  see  me  off.  We  sat  on  the  deck  outside, 
as  there  was  a  crowd  to  say  good-bye,  and  a 
lot  of  Hareem  in  the  cabin.  The  old  Shereef 
made  me  sit  down  on  the  carpet  close  by  him, 
and  then  said,  '  We  sit  here  like  two  lovers.' 
At  eighty-five  even  an  Arab  and  a  Shereef  may 
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be  '  gaillard  ; '  so  I  cried,  '  O  Shereef,  what  if 
Omar  tells  my  master  the  secret  thou  hast  let 
out ;  it  is  not  well  of  thee.'  There  was  a  great 
laugh,  which  ended  in  the  Shereef  saying,  '  No 
doubt  thy  master  is  of  the  best  of  the  people  ; 
let  us  say  the  Fathah  for  him  ; '  and  he  called 
on  all  the  people,  '  El  Fathah  for  the  master  of 
the  lady  ! '  I  hope  it  has  benefited  your  father 
to  be  prayed  for  at  Luxor. 

"  Send  this  on  to  him.     I  have  no  time  for 
more,  as  a  steamer  has  caught  us  up,  and  the 
captain  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  has  sent  to  ask 
whether  he  can  take  any  letter  down  for  me. 
"  Your  ever  affectionate 

"  Mater." 

My  mother  came  down  from  Cairo  on  the 
24th  of  April,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  terrific 
storm  ;  I  thought  the  carriage  in  which  I  went 
to  meet  her  at  the  station  would  have  been 
blown  over.  Alas,  I  had  sad  news  to  tell  her — 
the  death  of  George  Lewis,  who  died  at  Harp- 
ton,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  While  my  mother 
was  with  us,  waiting  for  a  good  slow  ship  to 
take  her  to  London,  my  English  housemaid  was 
married  to  our  Greek  cook  Teodoris.  A  very  odd 
ceremony  it  was.  Four  Greek  priests  came  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  marriage  took  place 
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in  our  dining-room.  After  chanting  for  some 
time,  the  priests  let  down  their  back  hair,  which 
many  ladies  would  have  envied.  Then  with 
two  rings  they  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  three 
times  on  a  book  on  the  table ;  one  ring  was  put 
on  the  woman's  little  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
the  other  on  the  man's  first  finger.  Two  large 
wreaths  of  orange-blossom  were  blessed  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross  made  three  times  with  them 
also,  and  then  they  were  put  three  times  alter- 
nately on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. After  this,  Teodoris,  linking  his  little 
finger  into  Ellen's,  led  her,  followed  by  the 
four  priests  and  the  whole  household  holding 
lighted  candles  and  throwing  sugar-plums  over 
them,  three  times  round  the  table.  I  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  keep  my  countenance.  One's  man 
cook  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  orange-blossom 
was  rather  a  trial.  I  insisted  on  their  going 
afterwards  to  be  married  at  the  British  Con- 
sulate, as  there  had  been  some  cases  of  Greeks 
who  had  repudiated  English  wives  married  only 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  1863  Mr.  Delane  wrote  to  ask  me  whether 
I  would  be  "  Our  own  Correspondent "  for 
the  Times,  which  offer  I  accepted  with  great 
pleasure,  and  wrote  with  pride  to  Kinglake  to 
announce  such  an  event.     He  answered  : — 
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A.  W.  Kinglake  to  Janet  Ross. 

"  House  of  Commons,  June  I,  1863. 

"My  dear  Janet, 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind 
letter. 

"Fancy  your  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
'Our  own  Correspondent'!  One  effect  of  that 
will  be  that  I  shall  always  read  with  interest 
the  letter  from  Alexandria. 

"  I  wish  you  were  coming  home  this  year. 
It  would  do  me  good  to  see  you  once  more, 
and  be  'taken  out  riding,'  as  in  the  old  times; 
but  I  fear  you  would  find  me  more  fettered  for 
time  than  you  can  imagine  possible  in  me. 

"  I  know  you  never  the  least  believed  in  me 
as  a  character  sitting  in  committees  and  read- 
ing Blue  Books,  and  calling  upon  '  the  House  ' 
to  take  a  serious  view  of  this  or  that  important 
question  ;  and  I  fear  you  are  not  so  far  from 
being  right  as  I  could  wish. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  was  riding  to-day  in  the 
Park  with  a  little  girl  (thirteen  years  old)  and 
filling  her  mind  with  wonderment  at  the  account 
I  gave  her  of  you,  and  your  cob  jumping  up 
perpendicularly  towards  the  sky. 

"  Remember   me   to  your  dear  mother  when . 
you  see  her. 

"  Always,  my  dear  Janet,  your  affectionate 
"A.  W.  Kinglake." 
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One  May,  when  leaving  Egypt  for  England 
on  board  the  Messagcries  Imperiales,  we  met  a 
pleasant  young  Frenchman.  He  was  returning 
from  Madagascar,  and,  finding  my  husband  was 
fond  of  natural  history,  he  produced  a  queer 
wicker  cage,  containing  a  withered  branch  which 
had  a  few  bright  green  leaves  among  many  dead 
ones.  To  our  surprise  one  of  the  fresh  leaves 
began  to  move,  and  then  we  discovered  they 
were  those  curious  insects  that  imitate  green 
leaves.  They  were  odd  and  amusing  in  their 
behaviour,  and  we  gave  them  all  names.  "  Bonne 
Grosse  Mere "  was  fat  and  lazy,  and  rather 
patronizing  to  her  companions  ;  a  warlike  and 
quarrelsome  fellow  was  named  Caesar ;  and  a 
strangely  graceful  insect,  with  a  slender  waist, 
we  called  "  l'lmperatrice  ; "  while  the  youngest 
and  therefore  the  smallest  of  the  creatures  was 
"  le  Prince  Imperial  "  (our  French  friend,  being 
a  Breton,  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  Legitimist). 
I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  other  leaf- 
insects  ;  but  the  above-mentioned  ones  I  shall 
always  remember,  as  we  shall  see  them  becoming 
the  cause  of  extreme  uneasiness  to  the  French 
police. 

Their  owner  wanted  to  stay  at  Lyons  to  see 
some  relations,  and  I  undertook  to  take  his 
precious  creatures  to  Paris,  and  to  keep  them 
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warm.  The  weather  was  rainy  and  chilly  ;  and 
though  I  wrapped  up  the  cage  in  flannel,  and 
had  a  fire,  the  poor  insects  became  quite  torpid, 
and  the  slender,  graceful  "  Imperatrice "  died 
in  two  days.  "  Caesar "  ate  up  the  "  Prince 
Imperial;"  at  least,  I  could  find  no  traces  of 
him,  and  the  warrior  suddenly  grew  fatter.  To 
crown  all,  "  La  Bonne  Grosse  Mere "  took  to 
tumbling  off  her  favourite  twig,  and  was  too 
weak  to  get  up  again  without  help. 

In    despair  I    telegraphed  to   M.   de   C , 

their  owner:  "Caesar  a  mange  Prince  Imperial, 
lTmperatrice  est  morte,  Grosse  Mere  mourante, 
je  pars  demain."  My  silly  telegram  threw  the 
whole  of  the  police  force  into  a  state  of  dismay. 
Two  detectives  went  to  Lyons,  and  our  poor 
friend  was  interrogated  and  accompanied  to 
Paris.  My  hotel  was  watched,  and  many  in- 
quiries were  made  about  me.  I  believe  I  was 
watched  to  Calais.  The  saddest  thing  was  that 
all  the  poor  leaf-insects  died,  though  they  were 
taken  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Many  a  laugh 
have  we  had  over  the*  trouble  they  gave  to  the 
police. 

In  1863  we  spent  the  summer  in  Egypt,  and 
right  glad  I  was  to  get  an  invitation  from  M. 
Guichard,  the  alter  ego  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  to  go 
to  Tel-el-Kebir.     I   was  asked  to  see    the  Be- 
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dawee/<?te  of  Abou  Nichab,  an  Abyssinian  saint 
who  died,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  near  Assouan, 
up  the  Nile.  Some  devout  worshipper  long  ago 
brought  an  arm  of  the  saint  to  the  Suez  desert, 
and  built  a  small  tomb,  where  he  buried  it. 
Whereupon,  so  says  the  legend,  Abou  Nichab, 
instead  of  recalling  his  arm,  followed  it,  joined 
it  on  to  his  body,  and  has  rested  peacefully  ever 
since,  some  twelve  miles  from  Tel-el-Kebir,  in 
the  desert.  1864  was  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  this  miracle,  and  a  large  gathering  of 
Bedaween  was  expected. 

Leaving  Alexandria  by  a  morning  train,  I 
reached  Zag-a-zig  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  20th  of  July.  The  heat  was  intense. 
There  I  found  my  telegram,  announcing  my  de- 
parture from  Alexandria,  reposing  peacefully  in 
the  Suez  Canal  Telegraph  Office,  the  French 
clerk  having  gone  to  see  the.  fete.  So  I  captured 
his  Berber  servant,  who  had  seen  his  master 
work  the  telegraph,  and  between  us  we  managed 
to  send  a  message  to  M.  Guichard,  which  was 
absolute  nonsense,  but  had  the  desired  effect  of 
making  him  start  to  meet  me. 

I  then  looked  about  for  some  means  of 
transport,  as  Tel-el-Kebir  was  twenty  miles  off, 
and  found  nothing  but  a  camel  which  was 
bringing  a  load  of  straw  to  the  station.     The 
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face  of  my  English  maid,  when  I  proposed  that 
we  should  mount  the  camel,  one  on  each  side, 
in  the  nets  which  had  served  for  the  cut  straw, 
was  a  study  !  Just  as  I  was  trying  to  persuade 
her  that  a  camel,  after  all,  was  not  so  very  un- 
comfortable ;  a  cabriolet  with  one  spring  broken 
came  slowly  along  the  dyke  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Moi'se,  the  small  canal  which  fed  the  fresh-water 
canal  flowing  from  Ismalia  and  Port  Said  to 
Suez.  The  wretched  mare  had  just  done  twenty 
miles,  and  the  day  before  sixty  (from  Ismalia), 
so  1  had  her  groomed  and  led,  and  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Arab  saz's  (groom)  poured  a  bottle 
of  beer,  which  I  found  in  the  telegraph  office, 
down  her  throat.  By  dint  of  backsheesh  I  per- 
suaded the  owner  of  the  camel  to  let  me  harness 
him,  tandem  fashion,  in  front  of  the  horse,  and 
we  started  off  along  the  dyke,  invoking  Abou 
Nichab  to  make  the  telegram  intelligible  to  M. 
Guichard.  After  four  miles  of  jolting  the  camel 
refused  to  do  any  more  work,  and  lay  down 
grunting  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  whence  he 
resolutely  refused  to  move.  So  we  dragged 
horse  and  cabriolet  over  him  and  slowly  pro- 
ceeded. Darkness  was  coming  on,  and  strange 
sounds  from  night  birds  and  jackals  were  begin- 
ning, when  a  shot  echoed  in  the  distance,  and 
soon  M.  Guichard,  his  white    cloak  streaming 
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behind  him,  came  galloping  towards  us,  followed 
by  the  pony-chaise. 

At  ten  in  the  evening,  we  reached  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  rather  weary  and  extremely  glad  to  get 
some  food.  Before  daybreak  every  one  was 
busy,  loading  camels  with  tents,  mattresses, 
cooking  utensils,  several  live  sheep,  and  many 
fowls.  The  little  caravan  started  at  sunrise 
for  Abou  Nichab,  in  order  to  pitch  the  tents 
and  prepare  "  beaucoup  diner,"  as  Mohammed 
the  servant  said. 

We  only  left  Tel-el-Kebir  on  horseback  at 
two,  with  a  burning  sun,  but,  though  the  ther- 
mometer stood  far  higher  than  in  Alexandria 
— near  ioo° — the  extreme  dryness  and  light- 
ness of  the  desert  air  made  it  feel  cooler.  The 
greyhounds  came  with  us,  in  case  we  might 
start  a  gazelle  or  a  hare.  After  skirting  the 
cultivated  land  for  about  eight  miles,  we  struck 
into  the  desert,  looking  like  a  party  of  Beda- 
ween  with  our  white  abbayc/is,  or  cloaks,  and 
kuffieJis  (large  silk  handkerchiefs  with  tassels) 
wrapped  round  our  heads,  one  end  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  to  prevent  the  skin 
being  taken  off  by  the  reverberation  from  the 
hot  sand. 

We  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance,  and 
heard    shouting   and   the   galloping   of   horses. 
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Soon  seventy  or  eighty  Bedawcen  charged  down 
upon  us,  and  then  circled  round  at  full  speed. 
They  fired  their  guns  into  the  air,  and  shook 
long  spears  decorated  with  a  tuft  of  ostrich 
feathers  above  their  heads  as  they  welcomed 
M.  Guichard,  who  was  extremely  popular. 
Several  of  them  came  up  and  condoled  with 
him  upon  my  misfortune  in  having  lost  one  leg. 
They  had  never  seen  a  European  woman  ride 
on  a  side-saddle,  all  the  Bedaween  women  riding 
astride  like  the  men. 

We  galloped  to  the  camp  with  our  wild  escort, 
being  met  by  music — a  drum  and  a  flute  ;  and 
found  the  large  tent  pitched  on  a  small  hillock 
for  the  gentlemen,  and  a  tiny  one  close  to  it 
for  me.  Near  by  stood  a  number  of  Arab  tents. 
About  five  thousand  Bedaween  had  assembled 
to  do  honour  to  the  "  Eed  "  (festival)  of  Abou 
Nichab.  Some  had  come  from  Syria,  others 
from  far  away  up  the  Nile  ;  one  of  the  Sheykhs, 
they  said,  could  call  out  twenty  thousand  men 
to  battle.  He  and  seven  others  were  invited 
to  come  and  take  coffee  with  us.  The  sofragee, 
having  learnt  European  ways,  handed  the  first 
cup  to  me  ;  whereupon  Mohammed  Hassan,  the 
great  Sheykh  of  the  Anadies,  rose,  and  gathering 
his  burnous  round  him,  stalked  out  of  the  tent, 
declaring  that  it  was  an  insult  to  serve  a  woman, 
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a  creature  without  a  soul,  before  him  who 
could  call  a  whole  people  to  arms.  In  vain 
M.  Guichard  expostulated  with  him,  saying  that 
the  Sultan  of  the  Inkeeleez  was  a  woman,  and 
that  in  Europe  women  were  much  thought  of, 
and  always  served  first.  It  was  no  use — Moham- 
med Hassan  walked  off  in  high  dudgeon. 

We  dined  at  dusk  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties— our  table  tilted  in  the  soft  sand,  the 
lights  blew  out,  and  a  pariah  dog  stole  the  roast 
lamb  ;  but  it  was  such  a  novel  and  picturesque 
scene  that  these  small  mishaps  only  added  to 
our  gaiety.  By  moonlight  we  strolled  about  in 
the  encampment,  and,  seeing  a  crowd  whence 
came  the  jingle  of  a  tambourine,  we  went  to 
hear  the  music.  The  almeJi  (singer)  recognized 
M.  Guichard,  and  began  to  sing  his  praises,  to 
our  amusement  and  his  evident  discomfort. 
"  C'est  fort  genant,"  he  exclaimed,  as,  after  every 
line,  a  whole  chorus  of  Bedaween  would  join  in, 
"  By  Allah  it  is  true,"  or  "  She  speaks  gold,"  as 
she  sang,  "  Oh !  Frangi,  who  loves  the  Arabs  ; 
who  rides  like  a  Bedawee,  whose  shot  never 
misses  its  mark  ;  who  is  strong  as  Antar,  and 
yet  gentle  as  a  woman  ;  who  never  oppresses 
the  poor,  whose  house  is  open  to  all,  and  who 
raises  not  the  courbash  against  the  suppliant," 
etc. 
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A  wonderful  picture  it  made — the  graceful 
girl  with  her  arms  thrown  above  her  head 
striking  the  tambourine,  her  face  hidden  by  a 
dark  veil  covered  with  strings  of  gold  coins 
which  glittered  in  the  flickering  light  of  the 
big  meshals,  or  torches  ;  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  wild-looking  Bedaween,  who  kept  time  by 
clapping  their  hands,  and,  when  they  particu- 
larly admired  a  verse,  roared  out  a  long-drawn 
A — a — h  ;  and,  above  all,  the  splendid  Eastern 
full  moon  throwing  shadows  black  as  ink,  and 
making  the  desert  look  like  an  endless  silver 
sea. 

More  music  resounded  from  beyond  the  circle 
of  tents,  and  shouts  of  "  Allah,  Allah  !  "  soon 
rose  fast  and  furious,  while  a  drum  was  beaten 
incessantly,  and  flutes  wailed  high  and  shrill. 
Some  dervishes  passed  us  with  several  large 
green  and  white  flags,  and  we  followed  in  their 
wake.  A  zikr,  or  religious  exercise,  was  going 
on.  The  men  of  God  stood  near  the  flags 
and,  accompanied  by  the  flutes,  ejaculated  the 
praises  of  God.  "  Oh,  Allah  is  great  ;  he  is 
all-powerful ;  he  is  merciful.  Our  lord  Maho- 
met is  his  Prophet.  Allah,  Allah  !  " — and  so  on. 
Gradually  a  large  circle  of  men  formed  round 
the  dervishes,  bowing  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
shouting,  "  Allah,  Allah."     They  rocked  to  and 
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fro  until  it  made  one  giddy  to  look  at  them  ; 
and  after  a  short  time,  becoming  intensely  ex- 
cited, tore  off  their  clothes,  and  several  began 
to  foam  at  the  mouth.  It  was  horrible  to  see 
their  distorted  faces,  and  to  hear  their  guttural 
howls  ;  and  when  one  of  the  men  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

Sleeping  under  a  tent  in  the  desert,  with  a 
trusty  Bedawec  lying  outside  across  the  entrance, 
sounds  very  delightful  and  poetical,  but  the 
reality  is  far  from  pleasant.  What  with  fleas, 
small  crickets  which  hopped  about  my  face  all 
night,  the  snoring  of  the  trusty  Bedawee,  the 
howling  of  pariah  dogs,  and  the  neighing  and 
screaming  of  the  tethered  horses,  sleep  was 
impossible.  At  four  we  were  all  up,  when,  to 
my  dismay,  I  discovered  that  the  sai's  had  left 
my  saddle  on  the  horse  I  had  ridden,  "  to  keep 
him  warm."  Of  course  the  beast  had  indulged 
in  a  good  roll,  and  broken  off  my  third  pummel, 
without  which  I  had  never  ridden.  This  would 
not  have  mattered  if  M.  Guichard  had  not  sent 
to  Sheykh  Mohammed  Hassan  to  say  that  the 
English  "  Sitt "  begged  the  loan  of  "  Sheitan  " 
(the  Devil),  a  horse  belonging  to  the  tribe,  and 
famous  for  his  vice.  We  started  for  the  tomb 
of  Abou  Nichab,  but  could  not  go  in,  as  it  was 
the  hour  devoted  to  the  women's  visits.    Sheitan 
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was  there  ready,  and  I  had  my  own  bridle  with 
a  martingale  and  a  pelham  bit  put  on  him.  M. 
Guichard  had  given  thirty  napoleons  as  a  prize 
for  a  two-mile  race,  and  the  favourite  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  Bedawee, — a  white 
Anazieh  horse,  ugly,  but  with  wonderful  hind 
quarters,  a  short  back,  and  sloping  shoulders. 
I  determined  to  ride  in  the  race,  and  Sheitan 
went  off  with  three  or  four  buckjumps,  but,  when 
he  felt  a  light  hand  humouring  him,  soon  settled 
down  into  a  swinging  gallop.  I  confess  that 
I  carefully  rode  through  the  deepest  sand-drifts 
I  could  see,  so  as  to  take  as  much  out  of  the 
horse  as  possible. 

The  white  Anazieh  came  in  first  by  two 
hundred  yards,  and  his  own  sister  was  second. 
But  the  other  thirty-two  competitors  complained 
that  the  start  had  been  unfair,  so  the  race  was 
run  over  again,  and  the  white  horse  won  by  at 
least  five  hundred  yards.  He  was  ridden  with- 
out a  saddle,  and  with  a  bit  of  rope  for  a  bridle, 
by  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  deliberately  stripped 
before  jumping  on  his  racer.  When  told  that 
some  clothing  was  necessary,  he  tied  an  old  rag 
round  his  middle.  The  Anaziehs  were  delighted 
at  the  triumph  of  their  favourite  horse,  for  which 
they  had  refused  ^800.  We  were  looking  at 
him  after  the  race,  when  his  owner  came  up,  and 
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begged  us  not  to  notice  him,  for  fear  of  the  evil 
eye,  and  a  moment  afterwards  he  vanished.  He 
was  sent  into  the  desert,  and  only  returned  to 
camp  after  dark. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  tents  the  greyhounds 
started  a  hare,  and  we  had  a  good  gallop,  with 
the  result  that  Sheitan  and  I  became  excellent 
friends,  and  that  Sheykh  Mohammed  Hassan 
rode  up  alongside,  and  salaamed  to  me.  We 
talked  most  amicably,  and  at  length  he  said,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  my  French  companions 
"  O  Lady,  by  Allah,  thou  ridest  like  ten 
Bedaween,  and  thy  conversation  is  such  that 
thy  husband  need  never  go  to  a  coffee-shop  for 
entertainment  or  knowledge.  When  thou  art 
tired  of  thy  white  master,  and  needest  change, 
come  to  the  tent  of  Mohammed  Hassan.  By  the 
head  of  my  father,  O  Lady,  I  will  stand  before 
thee  like  thy  mameluke,  and  serve  thee  like 
thy  slave."  When  we  returned  to  the  tents, 
the  Sheykh  "executed  himself"  to  some  pur- 
pose, for  he  insisted  on  serving  his  "  Sitt  "  (lady) 
himself,  "  alia  frangee,"  with  coffee  ! 

The  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  intense, 
and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the  encamp- 
ment, save  snoring  ;  even  the  pariah  dogs  ceased 
to  bark.  About  four  we  were  told  that  a.  fantasia 
was  to  be  performed  in  our  honour,  so  we  sat 
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in  state  in  front  of  the  big  tent,  while  the 
Bedaween  performed  a  mock  battle.  They 
charged  down  on  the  supposed  enemy,  shouting 
their  war-cries,  firing  off  guns  and  pistols,  and 
shaking  their  long  spears  high  in  the  air.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  swoop,  they  turned  and  fled  away, 
bending  low  down  on  one  side  of  their  horses' 
necks  and  firing  backwards.  We  got  quite 
excited  over  the  wild  warlike  scene.  Then 
several  rode  up,  made  their  docile  little  horses 
kneel  before  us,  shake  hands,  kick  and  rear, 
while  others  planted  their  spear  in  the  ground 
and  galloped  round  it  till  we  wondered  how 
horse  and  man  did  not  fall  from  sheer  giddiness. 

At  sundown,  twelve  of  the  chief  Sheykhs  came 
to  dine,  and  we  all  squatted  down  on  the  ground 
round  a  huge  brass  tray  placed  on  a  stool-Jike 
table.  A  whole  roasted  sheep,  stuffed  with 
pistachio  nuts  and  garnished  with  vegetables, 
was  placed  before  us,  and  Mohammed  Hassan 
insisted  on  tearing  off  pieces  of  the  flesh  and 
feeding  me, — a  great  civility  and  one  not  to  be 
refused,  but  rather  trying.  After  the  mutton 
came  "  baklawa,"  a  Turkish  sweet  dish ;  layers 
of  paste  as  thin  as  a  wafer  with  honey  between, 
most  excellent,  and  evidently  in  high  favour 
with  our  guests. 

We  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  more  comfort- 
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able  to  return  to  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  sleep  under 
a  roof,  and  in  real  beds.  So  at  nine  we  mounted 
our  horses,  and  three  of  M.  Guichard's  favourite 
Bedaween  accompanied  us.  One  was  Saoud,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Sheykh  Mohammed  Hassan, 
who  had  come  with  some  followers  to  settle  in 
the  Wady,  where  he  was  under  French  protec- 
tion. He  said  to  me,  "  With  the  '  Father  of 
Water '  [M.  de  Lesseps],  if  I  work,  I  eat.  My 
horse  is  my  own,  and  not  the  Mudir's.  I  can 
say  to  our  Howagar  (gentleman)  Guichard,  such 
a  thing  is  wrong,  and  he  examines  into  the  thing 
and  sets  it  right.  He  never  laughs  in  one's  face, 
and  raises  his  stick,  save,  thanks  be  to  the 
Prophet  on  whose  name  be  peace,  sometimes 
on  a  kawass  [policeman],  who  comes  from  some 
Turkish  Mudir  with  lies  to  ruin  a  poor  fellah." 

When  M.  Guichard  first  took  the  Wady  in 
hand,  there  were  a  few  poverty-stricken  fella- 
heen. In  three  years  there  were  several  hundred 
well-to-do  families,  and,  greatest  triumph  of  all, 
about  fifty  Bedaween  had  settled  on  the  brink 
of  the  freshwater  canal,  and  were  tilling  the  land. 
As  soon  as  the  Wady  reverted  to  the  Viceroy, 
all  that  good  and  honest  management  had  done 
vanished  like  smoke.  Turkish  misrule  and  cor- 
ruption undid  in  a  month  the  work  of  years. 

As   we   rode    across    the    desert,   our    black 
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shadows  looked  like  weird  spectres  accompany- 
ing us,  and  the  Bedaween  chanted  a  monotonous 
song,  now  and  then  interrupted  by  cursing  the 
sires  or  dams  of  our  horses  when  they  stumbled 
at  a  jerboa's  hole.  I  had  to  pinch  myself  to  be 
sure  that  "  I  was  I,"  like  the  little  man  in  the 
tale  ;  it  was  all  so  queer  and  unreal.  Several 
times  we  saw  some  animal  slink  away,  disturbed 
while  feeding  off  a  dead  camel  or  horse ;  and 
the  different  cries  of  the  wolves,  jackals,  foxes, 
and  gazelles  sounded  quite  unearthly  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night. 

When  we  reached  Tel-el-Kebir  towards  mid- 
night, the  momentous  question  arose,  how  were 
we  to  get  in?  The  kefir,  or  watchman,  was 
fast  asleep,  and  we  could  not  find  the  key  of 
the  door.  Any  of  my  readers  who  have  been 
in  Egypt  know  what  an  Arab's  sleep  is.  We 
lifted  up  the  kefir  and  then  let  him  drop,  we 
banged  his  head  against  the  ground,  we  fired  a 
pistol  close  to  his  ear — a  guttural  snore  was  our 
only  answer.  At  last  I  suggested  going  to  the 
back  of  the  old  palace  where  Perine  slept,  and 
bombarding  the  kitchen  window  with  stones. 
Perine,  M.  Guichard's  cook  and  factotum,  was 
a  character.  She  held  the  Arabs  in  profound 
contempt :  "Que  voulez-vous,  madame,  des  gens 
qui  appellent  le  bon  Dieu  'Allah,'  et  qui  gardent 
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leur  chapeau  sur  la  tete  dans  la  maison  ;  un  tas 
d'ignorants  !  "  And  she  ruled  the  "  tas  d'igno- 
rants  "  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Luckily  Perine  heard 
the  smash  of  glass,  and  got  up  in  a  very  bad 
temper  to  see  what  had  happened.  I  should 
not  have  liked  to  be  the  kefir  next  morning ! 

Saoud  woke  us  at  daybreak,  and  said  it  was 
a  pity  not  to  exercise  the  hawks  and  dogs.  So 
the  energetic  ones  mounted,  and,  after  an  hour's 
ride,  we  sighted  a  gazelle,  but  she  was  too  far 
off,  and  got  away  after  a  long  gallop.  We  took 
the  dogs  to  a  little  oasis  where  there  was  a 
sakyieh  (well),  to  drink  and  rest  under  the  palm- 
trees,  and  soon  Saoud  came  to  tell  us  a  large 
hare  was  asleep  under  a  bush.  M.  Guichard 
unslung  his  gun,  and  we  rode  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Saoud.  The  hare  woke  and 
went  off,  breasting  a  slight  hill  and  leading  us  a 
long  chase.  At  length  it  turned  towards  Saoud 
and  myself,  and  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
pointed  his  long  gun,  and  sent  a  bullet  through 
the  head  of  the  hare.  It  was  a  splendid  shot, 
and  we  complimented  him,  whereupon  he  turned 
round  to  me,  and,  with  a  salaam,  said,  "  If  the 
lady  had  not  been  there  I  should  have  done 
nothing.  She  it  is  who  inspired  me :  the  shot  is 
hers,  not  mine."  My  French  friends  were  fain 
to  acknowledge  that  a  Bedawee  understood  the 
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art  of  paying  compliments  better  than  the  most 
polite  nation  in  the  world. 

From  his  high  seat  on  a  dromedary,  Abdoo, 
the  groom,  sighted  a  troop  of  gazelles,  and  we 
held  a  council  of  war.      Against  the  wind  we 
rode  in  a  wide  half-circle,  about  two  hundred 
yards  one  from  the  other.      At  a  signal  from 
Saoud  two  hawks  were   thrown   up,  and  away 
we  went  at  a  gallop,  closing  in  upon  the  game. 
The  hawks  swooped  down,  repeatedly  striking 
at  the  heads  of  the  gazelles,  thus    preventing 
them  from  running  straight.    Syrian  greyhounds 
show  their  sense  by  running  "cunning,"  which 
in  England  is  not  allowed.     After  several  miles 
of  hard  riding  we  got  one  gazelle  out  of  four  ; 
and  soon  Abdoo,  from  his  exalted  perch,  made 
out  three  others.      We  again  spread   out  in  a 
half-moon,  but  they  saw  us,  and  went  away  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.     As  a  last  chance,  the  two 
fresh  hawks  were  thrown  up,  and  M.  Guichard 
made  Elfah,  the  swiftest  but  most  delicate  of 
the  dogs,  jump  up  in  front  of  him.     When  we 
got   nearer    Elfah   sprang    down,   and,   to    our 
astonishment,  overran  one  of  the  gazelles,  knock- 
ing it  over.    M.  Guichard,  who  was  first  up,  flung 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  caught  it — a  baby 
gazelle.      It  rode   the   ten   miles  home  on   my 
knees,  and  a  goat  was  given  it  as  foster-mother. 
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A  most  impertinent  and  amusing,  but  destructive 
pet  it  became,  trotting  and  springing  about  the 
rooms  and  scratching  the  cotton  stuffing  out  of 
the  divans  to  form  a  soft  bed.  For  tobacco  it 
would  do  the  wildest  freaks,  and  even  push  the 
fire  off  a  narghile  or  chibouk  with  its  velvety 
soft  nose,  and  then  chew  the  hot  tobacco  with 
evident  delight. 

I  fear  that  the  old  Turkish  palace  where  the 
joyous  hours  sped  away  like  racehorses  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  the  walled  orange  grove  with  its 
sakyiehs  moaning  and  groaning  all  day  and  all 
night  is  probably  a  waste.  Yellow  oxalis  grew 
under  the  tall  orange  trees,  and  the  poinsettias 
glowed  blood-red  among  the  yellow  fruit.  Many 
a  lovely  spot  have  I  seen,  but  few  which  so  lives 
in  my  memory  as  that  palm-shaded  orange 
garden  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  whose  delicious  fragrance 
was  wafted  for  many  miles  into  the  sterile 
desert. 


THE   END. 
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